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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


fotze Manacer and Director, Mr. W. HARRISON. 


Miss Louisa Pyne. Miss Hiies, Mesdame Burrincton, Miss Corrritr, 
Miss E. Burton, and Miss Susan Gatton (her first appearance). 
Mr. Swirr . Mr. Pexna . Mr.G,Howzy . Mr.Terror. . Mr. T. Rouse, 
Mr, Marcuest and Mr, Sims Rervas, (positively his last four nights). 


Obuductor—Sicxor ARDITI, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK 
On MONDAY and every Night during the Week, at 7 o'clock: 


“YOU KNOW WHO.” 


On MONDAY, Dee. 6th, WEDNESDAY ‘th, and FRIDAY 9th, at 8 o'clock: 
LA SONNAMBULA. 


Exyivo . Mr, Swirt. Amina . Miss Susan Gatton (her first appearance). 


On TUESDAY 6th, THURSDAY 8th, and SATURDAY 10th, at 8 o'clock; 
‘“PAUST.” 


Margarita . Miss Louisa Pyne. Faust . Mx. Swirt, and Mr. Sius Rugves. 


Doors open at Half-pasi Six, Commence at Seven, Opera at Light. 


Box Office open daily from Ten till Five. No charge for booking places. No fees 
to box-keepers, 

Private Boxes, from 10s, 6d.; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Cirole, 5s.; First Circle, 4s. ; 
Upper Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s, 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— 
Conductor, Mr. G. W. MARTIN.—FIRST CONCERT of the FIFTH 
SEASON, Wednesday, December 14, ELIJAH. Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Sims 
Reeves. Organist, Mr. John G. Boardman. Band and chorus 700. ‘Tickets, 2s., 
3s. ; numbered stalls, 5s,, 10s. 6d., 21s. Immediate application necessary. 


USICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—Seventh Season, 
1865.—The following is the SCHEME for 1865 :—Conversazione at St. James's 

Hall, on Wednesday Evening, January 25th. Four Orchestral Concerts at St. 
James's Hall, on Wednesday Evenings, March 29th, May 3rd, June 7th and 28th, 
Two Orchestral Trials of New Compositions, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Wednesday Evenings, February 15th and November 22nd, (1865). The use ot the 
Society's Library : open on ane and Fridays, from 2 till4. Conductor of the 
Orchestra, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 
One Guinea, Reserved Seats for the Series of Concerts, 10s. 6d. each extra. Tickets 
are now ready for delivery at Messrs, Cramer & Co. (limited), 203, Regent Street, 
where every information relative to the admission of mew members may be obtained. 

CHARLES SALAMAN, Honorary Secretary, 
36, Baker-street, Portman;Square, W. 








Society’s Rooms and Library, 
17, Edwards-street, Portman-square, W. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
(OPERA COMPANY. LIMITED.) 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


On MONDAY next, (instead of J? Trovatore as announced) 
THE BRIDE OF SONG, 


LA SONNAMBULA. 


On TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY next, 
THE BRIDE OF SONG, 
AyD 


ROSE, or LOVH’S RANSOM, 


On WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY next, 
IL TROVATORE, 
Preceded by the Overture to Wener's romantic Opera, 
e PRECIOSA, 


Conductor, Mr. ALragp M&LLoy, 
Commence at Half-past Seven every Evening. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.— 

\J Conductor, Mr. Costa.—Friday next, December 9th, Jupas Maccanmus. 
Principal vocalists at ‘present en :—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves. Friday, December 16 and 23, the Thirty-third 
Annual Christmas performances of Messian, Madame Parepa, Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves. 

The Band and Chorus, the most complete in every department, and the largest 
available in Exeter Hall, consists of nearly 700 performers. 

Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., now ready for each performance. 
=Note.—The issue ‘of tickets for sale is very limited, consequent u the large 
subscription for the new season; early application is essential. Post-office Orders 
x 5s. _~ 10s. 6d. tickets only will be received, payable to Mr. James Peck, Charing 

ross office, 


TO COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
O MUSICSELLERS, COMPOSERS, &c.— Works 


ved and Printed, in the best style, at very moderate prices, by 
HER, 3 Little Marlborough Street. 








En 
. BOW 





ANTED, a YOUNG MAN of gentlemanly address 

and appearance, as ASSISTANT in a Music Warehouse at the West-End 

of London. He must have a knowledge of Pianoforte playing, and be well up in the 

various musical catalogues. Address, stating age, terms, references, &c., to Messrs. 
Cock, Hurcuines & Co., 63, New Bond Street, London, W. 





MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIPS, for the 


ant gratuitous education in Music of Students of both Sexes, The Committee 
- wes | position to elect another Scholar. Candidates must send in their applications, 
came Mendelssohn Scholarships,’ and accompanied by testimonials to musical 
yo oe ba character, on or before Dec. 14th, to the Honorary Secretary ; of whom, 
ane” of the principal Musicsellers, the Rules of the Foundation may be 


CIPRIANI POTTER, Chairman. 
LINDSAY SLOPER, Hon, Sec., 
70, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W. - 





d hee 0. 0. OC. CHRISTY MIN STRELS.—St. James's 
vious} (Lower) Hall.—Last Week.—In consequence of the hall having been pre- 
ounenes engaged, these celebrated minstrels, notwithstanding their unprecedented 
inimitaly ry very reluctantly compelled to announce next week as the last. The 
—e, comic scene“ Dooral Mac Dill Darrell,” being received with the most 

applause, will be repeated every evening, and on Saturday afternoons. 


Tickets 1s., 2s. ’ * 
Hall—r. W, Matthews, 3 Se, (> Ue obtained at Austin’s Ycket-ofliee, St. James’ 





R. CHARLES ADAMS.—It is respectfully requested 
that henceforth all Communications respecting Engagements for Mr. Cras. 
Apams be addressed to Mr. Jonw Russert, Acting Manager, Royal English Opera, 
Covent Garden. 
December 1, 1864, 


R- W. H. CUMMINGS will sing at Glasgow, 

December 3rd, 9th and 10th; Falkirk, 8th; Leeds, 14th; Worcester, 15th; 

Croydon, 20th; Bristol, 23rd; Manchester, 24th; Bristol, 26th. Address—Fern 
Villa, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


MBS FLORENCE DE COUREY will Sing “ Hark! 


THES BELLS ARgz Rinoino,” at Westbourne Hall, December 13, and Abingdon, 
December 19. 


M® SIMS REEVES will sing “Tae Messacz,” com- 
posed by BLUMENTHAL, at Reigate, on Monday, December 5. 
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{t is respectfully announced that the following eminent 
LL Artists will make a PROVINCIAL CONCERT TOUR during the months of 
January and February next :— 
Madame FIORENTINI, 
Prima Donna Assoluta of the Liceo Theatre, Barcelona, 
AND 
Mademoiselle LIEBHART, 
Kammer Singerin und Prima Donna der K. K. Hofoper, in Vienna, and Her 
Majesty's Theatre; Her first appearance in the Provinces. 





TENOR: 
‘Signor AMBONETTI, 
His first appearance in the Provinces. 
‘BARITONE: 
Mr. WINN. 
CONTRA-BASSO : 
Signor BOTTESINI.. 
CORNET-A-PISTONS : 
M. LEVY. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Mr. J. L. HATTON. 
All Letters to be addressed to Mr. Suzpparn, 4, Coburg Place, Bayswater Road, W. 


RS. CAMPBELL BLAOK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
Francis Rosrysoy, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of Christ's Church and St. 
Patrick's, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German, and French. She sings 
also all ‘the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 
Sacred Music. Mrs. CAMPBELL BLACK accompanies herself on the Harp, Pianoforte, 
and Guitar, All communications respecting engagements to sing at Concerts, &c., 
to be addressed to her at 7, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 


{R. VIOTTI COOPER is engaged for the Tuirp 

Time by the West London Sacred Choral Society, Music Hall, Store Street, 

Redford Square, Monday evening, December 5th, 1864, when he will sing the Tenor 
solos in Jackson's (of Masham) oratorio, Jsaiah, 








HENRY SMARTS © 
“BRIDE OF DUNKERRON;” 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA, 
Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, with illustrated 
Title page, 18s. 


The Chorus and Orchestra Parts can be supplied to Societies on moderate terms, 
or lent for the occasion. 


Mertzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





HENRY SMART'S 
“BRIDE OF DUNKERRON.” 


The Full Orchestral Score will be published as soon as a sufficient number of 
Subscribers’ names are sent in to the Publishers. 


Price to Subscribers, 158. ; to Non-Subscribers, 218. 
Metzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


ONE YEAR, 


(A Vitiace Tare), 


Composed by Mas. JOHN MACFARREN, and sung with immense success by 
MISS BANKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Foster & Kine, 223 Regent Street. 


The rooks are cawing in the elms, It seems as if to me she made 
As on the very day, The sw of the year ; 

That sunny morning, mother dear, As if I could be glad no more, 
When Lucy went away ; Now Lucy is not here. 

And April’s pleasant gleams have come, A year—it seems but yesterday, 
And April's gentle rain; When in this very door 

Fresh leaves are on the vine, but when You stood; and she came running back 
Will Lucy come again? To say good-bye once more ; 

The spring is as it used to be, I hear your sob—your parting kiss— 
And all must be the same, he last fond words you said ; 

And yet I miss the feeling now Ah! little did we think—one year, 











ALVATORE ©. MARCHESI. Communications for 
is — and Oratorios to be addressed to him at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
aymarke 


N ASTER PAPE will perform at the Frez Trapg 


HALL, MAncHestTer, every Monday during the present year. For Engago- 
raents, address as usual, 9, Soho Square, London, 


N R. FRANK ELMORE will sing “Ang THEY MEANT 


BUT TO DECEIVE ME ;” composed by A. Reichardt. At Newcastle, Dec. 5; 
Greenock, December 12; Hamilton, December 14. 


M: J. G. PATEY will sing “In Sue.tefep Vaz” 


(by Formes) at Weymouth, December 15. 














M:: J. G. PATEY begs to announce that his present 

engagement will terminate on December 3rd. + All communications res- 

ae ome and concerts to be addressed to him, Adelphi Chambers, 7, John 
reet, Strand. 





Price 3d. 5 by Post, 4d. 
HE CHOIR AND MUSICAL RECORD for Novem- 


ber contains :—Notices of Choral Festivals, Reviews, and the Musical News of 


the Month, with 
FOUR PAGES OF MUSIC. 
**O happy he who liveth,” @ Part Song of the Sixteenth Century, adapted by E. F. 
Riweavtt, LL.D. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 
_"* Notice.—On Decrmper Isr will be published a DOUBLE CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, containing EIGHT PAGES of seasonable Music, &. Price 6d. 
Metz.er & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, W., and of all Book and 
Music-sellers. 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER. 
HE CHOIR and MUSICAL RECORD for December 


contains an interesting article on Christmas Carols, all the Musical News of 
the Month, Reviews, &c., and 
Hight Pages of Music. 
Christmas Anthem: ‘ Behold I bring you glad tidings "—and two Christmas Carols, 
‘In Excelsis Gloria,” and “ Sing we Merry Christmas,” all arranged for four voices, 





Tnat always with it came. And Lucy would be dead! 

ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSIO 
Characteristically Illustrated. 8. d. 

“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... we 4 0 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment ow 40 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all Spirit Renee Mediums oo 8 O 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 3 0 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... .. «ws. 4 0 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. Price 4s. 
VARIATIONS ON “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” 
AS SUNG BY 
MDLLE,. CARLOTTA PATTI. 
ComposED BY 
JULES BENEDICT. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 





Just published, price 3s., 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 

THE ROSEBUD, 
MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


(“ Mein Herz ist im Hochland.”) 
ComPosED BY 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 
Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








with Organ or Pianoforte accompaniments.—Price Sixpence, by Post, Sev 
Merzer & Co., 35, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





‘ TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 
y ae popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 


such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 


Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











Just published, price 3s., 
ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

Dediated to Miss Jessie Rihmond; 

Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 


London: Duxcan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC AT FLORENCE. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The autumn season is the only one which in Florence is looked 
forward to with much interest by the musical public, for during the 
Carnival and spring every one goes to the Pergola—the “ grandes 
dames,” by exhibiting the last toilettes their Parisian modistes have 
forwarded to excite envy in the hearts of those of their female friends 
and acquaintances who happen to be less wealthy; the fashionable 
young men, to flatter the said “ grandes dames,” or to “ lorgnon” the 
exceedingly pretty ballet-girls ; and the general public, to gaze upon 
those ladies and gentlemen to whom for the time being scandal 

‘ven a certain notoriety—or for any other purpose, except to listen to 
the music, so that singers not much above mediocrity are tolerated, 
and anything—forgive the expression—‘ goes down.” However, it is 
not so during that season which usually commences just at the present 
time and continues up to Christmas, for then superior artists are en- 
gaged, and operas of more merit—or at least, operas 1&s hackneyed 
than those which in the present degenerated state of musical taste in 
Italy, enjoy the greatest popularity—are produced, In the last few 
years, for instance, during the autumn—or, as it is styled here, the 
“grande stagione”—the Huguenots, Semiramide, Le Prophéte, Moise, 
Robert, §c., §¢., have been represented ; and La Pergola was the first 
theatre to introduce to an Italian audience M. Flotow’s Marta, as it 
was just this time last year the second to do the same for M. Gounod’s 4 
Foust; and certainly in no theatre in Italy now can operas by Meyer- 
beer and others, who make the orchestra play as prominent a part as 
the prima donna, be so satisfactorily produced. The orchestra of the 
Pergola can now justly claim to be regarded as one of the best after 
those of Covent Garden and the Conservatoire of Paris. This is say- 
ing a great deal, and will doubtless be astounding news to those who 
remember what an execrable thing it was less than ten years ago. 
But, nevertheless, it is true, and I believe I am not wrong in attribut- 
ing the great advance that has been made of late years in orchestral 
playing in this city to the excellent concerts of classical music estab- 
lished here in 1859, to play at which seems the goal towards which 
most instrumentalists aim, and which seem likely to rival in popu- 
larity Mr, Chappell’s Monday Evenings at St. James’s Hall. Great 
attention is now paid to both the band and chorus of the Pergola, and 
it is satisfactory to find that Italian audiences are beginning to under- 
stand the value and importance of these adjuncts, and are not carried 
away alone by a tender tenor or a dashing prima donna. 

After what I have said of the character of works usually produced in 
the autumn, your readers will be surprised to hear that this year the 
season commenced with the everlasting Z'’rovatore; but I am told that 
the choice of this done-to-death opera was caused by the rupture of the 
engagement of the Mdlles. Marchisio, who were to have appeared in 
Seniramide, and also by a stipulation in the agreement of the prima 
donna, to make her debit as Leonora—Verdi’s, not Beethoven’s. How- 
ever, although there could be no excitement to hear the Trovatore in a 
town where I am assured it has been done upwards of a thousand times, 
yet the opening night of the autumn season of '64 was by no means 
devoid of interest. First and foremost there was Madame Medori, 
concerning whose merits there are such wide differences of opinion— 
that lady whom the Vienna Press writes up to the skies, and who had 
such extraordinary success at Naples, but who, on-the other hand, 
never has managed to please the Parisians, and not very long ago was 
6 uncourteously received at Milan, that, before the close of the, first 
evening’s performance, she tore up her written engagement, and made 
4 present to the occupants of the pit of the fragments—a just rebuke, 
I must confess, for they were so unfair as to refuse to grant her a 
hearing and commenced hissing before she had commenced singing. 
Secondly, a young man, a tenor, whom report declared to be of more 
than ordinary promise, was to appear for the first time before an audi- 
chee eapable of estimaing his talents at their proper worth. Next, the 
part of the Count was to be sustained by one who seven years ago 
followed the highly honorable but not aristocratic “ metier ” of relieving 
the Amo of its superfluous mud, and who then was unable either to 
Write or read, but who now has gained a high reputation as a singer ; 
and last, though by no means least, we were to hear and see for the 
first time a young lady—judging by her name, a fair daughter of 
Albion—who, though of a good and rich family, is is said, had forsaken 
home and friends in order to come to Italy and cultivate one of the 
— contralto voices it has ever been the lot of woman to 


Considering her age, Madame Medori retains in a wonderful degree 
the brilliant voice and execution for which in some operas she is 80 
Temarkable; yet the faults and peculiarities of her style are still pro- 
munent, and it does not appear she cares to soften them down. How- 
ever, I must give. her — due, for in parts of Leonora she was 





admirable. In her yy she is decidedly impressive and dignified, 
e 


‘nd she gave the air in ‘the last act with a deep and quiet pathos and 


a delicacy of tone which astonished all who heard it, while, in the sub- 
sequent duet with the Count, her well remembered brilliant notes 
came forth with an aplomb and effect that called forth the loudest 
applause. Of Miss Chambers, the new contralto, I am happy to be 
able to speak most favorably. At the present time our stage contraltos 
are decidedly on the decline—or rather, they all want to become 
“mezzo sopranos”"——why and wherefore, I never could conceive. ‘Che 
first night—doubtless suffering from tremor and emotion—Miss Cham- 
bers was unable to do herself justice; nevertheless, she gave evidence 
of great musical feeling and seience, and of the possession of a voice 
which, though somewhat unequal in point of tone, possesses notes of 
remarkable sweetness and of a most touching quality. On-the second 
occasion she had completely recovered her self-possession, and there 
was no difficulty in forming a correct judgment on her merits, which 
are undoubtedly of a high order. No one who hears her can doubt 
for a single moment that she is a first-rate musician, or that her genius 
is unquestionable. The hearer is as much astonished by the extent of 
her register as delighted by the indescribable charm of her voice, and, 
when she has a passionate sentiment to deliver in the lower portion of 
the register, she never fails to command the sympathies of her audi- 
tory. Although her talent is apparent in every thing she sings, 
I am inclined to think that the part of Azucena is not suited to her, 
and that she will be heard to greater advantage in Lucrezia Borgia, 
which is said to be in rehearsal. The new tenor—like Miss Chambers 
on the opening night—was paralyzed with fear, and, though proving 
that he possessed a clear, sweet, —-* voice, conveyed but an 
inadequate idea of his resources. He then gave no idea of the impas- 
sioned feeling and the dramatic power of which he is capable, while 
his lovely voice had not nearly the fulness or the force of which he 
has since shown it t@&be possessed. Of all the “ upknown tenors” I 
have heard during the last four years in Italy—with the single excep- 
tion of Signor Bignardi—he is decidedly the most promising. Although 
he has not the enthusiastic energy which characterizes Sig. Bignardi’s 
singing, and he does not sufficiently keep his voice in reserve, so that 
at times it fails him in moments requiring a special effort, yet his 
range of notes is extensive, and in ‘all parts ect; and his singing 
belongs to that more serious and conscientious modern school of art 
which never suffers a fioriture to interfere with the dramatic purpose of 
the music, and which employs none of the “clap-traps” by which so 
many artists have been able to extort applause, even while their pur- 
pose was to conceal defects. He is truly a delightful singer, and hav- 
ing the advantage of youth he will daily make still further advance in 
his art. 1 should add, that in addition he that qualification 
which, if not essential, yet greatly adds to the effect of dramatic per- 
formances, “ good looks.” Signor Mazzanti, the baritone, has a most 
wonderful voice, and your readers will understand what the character 
of his singing is, when I tell them that although he sings ‘11 balen” 
with much taste and ex ion, yet he produces his great effect and 
is almost nightly encored in the boisterous second movement, “ L’ora 
per me fatale.” In a word, he is rather an energetic than a refined 
singer. 

As the chronicler of musical events in this city, 1 must not conclude 
without mentioning that the Teatro Nazionale is now open with opera 
and ballet; the latter not exactly on the scale of grandeur to which 
La Scala has accustomed me, but the admittance to all parts of the 
house being only fourpence, one cannot well complain. I will not 
inflict on your readers an account of the performances, for I cannot say 
that I was struck by anything except by the pretty looks and winning 
ways of a very young and inexperienced prima donna, and the remark- 
able badness of the conglomeration of instruments which were supposed 
to represent the band. 

If the first opera produced during the autumn season of '64 was 
uninteresting “‘per se,” the same charge could not be laid to the second, 
which was Verdi's Macbeth—the least known of all his works, This 
opera was written fer Varese*—that great artist to whom I have often 
alluded in these pages, but who unfortunately was never heard in 
England until this year—expressly to display his vocal and histrionic 
powers, and was first performed here in '47, when, as subsequently 
throughout Italy and Spain, it created an un ented sensation. It 
has always appeared to me incomprehensible how this opera, with a 
subject as familiar as household words, has never been uced in 
England ; but doubtless managers—there as well as here—plead the 
difficulty of finding a prima donna who not only must be a mistress of 
her art, but also should be a tragic actress of the highest order; and a 
baritone, who to the gifts of an intelligent actor, should unite the pos- 
session of immense compass of voice, and, moreover, be a singer 
capable of giving expression to the most varied emotions. Iam not a 
sufficiently profound musician to enter into a learned critique on the 
merits and Tefects of this opera, but I may be permitted—having heard 


* It was for Varese also that Maria di Rohan was composed, and not for 
Bonconi as is constantly asserted in England.—A. $. C, 
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it some ten or twelve times—to make a few remarks, and to express an 
opinion that it does Verdi more credit as a musician than any other 
work he has produced. ‘The general remark that Verdi's operas rather 
strike the ear of the amateur than satisfy'the judgment of the pro- 
fessor, cannot be applied to Macbeth. This work professes more nicety 
of thought and conception—the situations are dramatic, and give scope 
for the composer’s genius—the immense superiority of the libretto 
giving great advantages in its favor. The music throughout is admir- 
able, rising with the dramatic situations in intensity—the third act, in 
which occurs the scene of the apparitions, being as fine as anything 
ean be in the way of fertile imagination and elaborate treatment. 
Here the composer’s poetical imagination advances in a remarkable 
manner with the subject—his harmonies are picturesque and animated, 
his melodies sparkling and original, and his orchestral working brilliant 
and effective in the highest degree; and, though I cannot deny that 
those eternal unisonous effects to which Verdi has accustomed us 
are to be found in the score, and that in parts it is noisy and vulgar, 
yet there is a dramatic coloring in the ensemble which tells upon the 
audience, and, in my humble opinion, J must say that I consider it 
superior to any other of his works—Un Ballo in Maschera, perhaps, 
excepted. In a word, whatever severity of criticism may be exercised 
in the analysis of Macbeth, it is impossible not to come to the conclusion 
that Verdi is a composer of eminence of whom Italy may well be 
proud. ‘To those who never witnessed the performance of Mad. Ristori 
as Lady Macbeth, doubtless that of Madame Medori would be accept- 
able in that character, for her bitterest enemies must acknowledge that 
she is, on the whole, a fine actress, although, like all mortals, she is by 
no means perfect. Her acting has still all those extravagant gestures, 
and that excess of energy which so greatly deteriérates from its effect, 
and which although repeatedly warned by well-meaning friends she 
seems not to care to soften down; yet she certainly has moments of 
passion and fire in which she awakens an answering chord of sympathy 
in the hearts of all her listeners. Her eye is also very remarkable, 
and she has the faculty of expressing varied emotions with aston- 
ishing facility. In a musical point of view I can scarcely say that 
her performance is satisfactory—the faults and peculiarities of her 
style being; more prominent; in this opera than in the Zrovatore 
These, I think, arise jfrom an exuberance of energy and life— 
running often to waste and to unprofitable excess, Study and practice 
do not seem to have taught her to prune away whatever was super- 
fluous. There are still those sudden bursts and sinking of the voice 
which, except when they add to the effect of the music, are unmeaning 
and not artistic. However, she dashed off with great effect, and was 
loudly applauded in the cabaletta of the “ Aria d’intrata” and the 
‘“ Brindisi,” both of which, though brilliant in the extreme, are 
loaded with difficulties which overtax the executive powers of most 
singers, AsI said in my last letter, so I now repeat, Mazzanti, the 
baritone, has a stupendous voice, but he is totally inadequate to per- 
form a part requiring such histrionic excellence as that of Macbeth. He 
is no actor, and with his truly magnificent voice and all his energy and 
good will, he is no more fitted to play such a part than Miss Louisa 
Pyne, with her refined vocalisation and her long stage experience, is to 
appear as Norma or Donna Anna. Signor nti’s voice is 
remarkably full, round and clear, but wanting in a quality, for which 
I know no appropriate term but the French word mordant ; it does not 
lack vigor and nerve, but is deficient in coloring and delicacy of modu- 
lation. His singing, though disfigured by a taint of exaggeration, is not 
devoid of feeling, and, though by no means an actor, when excited by a 
strong dramatic situation, he is effective; indeed in the scene where 
Macbeth’ is urged by his “cara sposa” to murder his royal guest, he 
produced an electrical effect, and was admirably seconded by Mdme. 
Medori, whose dramatic genius here displayed itself in a remarkable 
manner. 

A performance for the benefit of the poor, on which occasion 
a selection from Semiramide was performed, gave the new. contralto 
whom I mentioned in my last letter an opportunity of displayirig her 
vocal powers in a school much more adapted to her refined style than 
that of Verdi, and also of exhibiting her person in a costume more 
becoming to a young lady, who has not numbered very many more 
than twenty summers, than the Italian stereotyped dress of a gipsy 
quean—which, to say the least, is hideous. As every woman is more 
or less vain, and doubtless Miss Chambers is not an exception to the 
rule, it must have been gratifying to her to appear in a costume so 
becoming to one of her personel—for she has the small foot of an 
Andalusian, the hand of a duchess, together with the most perfect 
symmetry of those lower extremities, about which, in the’ costume 
usually worn by ladies, we of the sterner sex have no opportunity of 
forming an opinion. She is rather above the middle height, with—like 
Alboni—no inconsiderable embonpoint. Her face is full of intelligence, 
her eyes expressive and beautiful, and her deportment easy. and 
elegant. é It is diffieult to describe the beauty of her organ ; 
it comprises upwards of two octaves in compass, combined with 








rare flexibility, and is one of those voices which at once go to 
the heart and produce an irresistible emotion. Her qualities are 
certainly of the rarest kind, her style is refined, and her expression 
truthful. Her pathos, sensibility and energy are alike remarkable. 
It is quite marvellous with what ease she conquers the most 
difficult divisions in bravura passages, and by her performance in 
this new part, in which she has shown herself to be possessed of so 
much taste, skill and impassioned feeling, she has raised herself ten- 
fold in the opinion of the public. I can only trust that the favor 
with which she has been received will not turn her head—and like so 
many others--once able to win applause—abandon study—for at 
present she is by no means a perfect mistress of the art of vocalisation, 
but having the advantage of youth, and being possessed of such a 
magnificent voice, and so great a natural taste for music, I am con- 
vinced that by assiduous application. to her studies and perseverance, 
she may attain to the highest position in her profession. 

Martha has §fust been given with Signor and Mdme, Tiberini—the 
latter known in England as Mile. Ortolani—and it is said that these 
same artists are about to appear in Matilda di Shabran, and the now 
almost forgotten Straniera. At Bologna, Faust has met with great 
success. ‘Che principal singers are Mdme. Lotti della Santa, Signors 
Stigelli and Atry. A.S. C. 

Florence, November 16. 





[EPITAPHIUM. | 


LUDOVICUS VAN BEETHOVEN. 
Nat. 1767, Os. 1882. 
“ Non lo conobbe il mondo !"—Petrarca. 


ILLUM, QUI REGIO AB STIRPE DICEBATUR ORIUNDUM, 
NUMEN DIVINUM 
DIVINO IMPRESSIT MAXIMI SIGILLO INGENII. 
MIRABILE SED QUASI INCOMPREHENSIBILE, QUOD UNA IN 
MENTE HUMANA, TANT REVOLVEBANT IDEZ— 

MUNDUS QUASI ESSET, CREATIO/INTEGRA SENTIMENTI 

SUBTILISSIMI, PENSAMENTI ET FANTASLE PRODIGIOSE ; 

MODO ASCENDENS ALTE AD ASTRA, GAUDII ET PLENUS 

EXULTATIONIS ; MODO AD PROFUNDA AVERNI 
MERGENS TRISTITIA, 
MELANCHOLIA PROFUNDA ET DOLORE! 
MODO INFANS LUDENS ET RIDENS, 

MODO JUVENIS PEENUS AMORIS ET AFFECTIONIS, 
MODO VIR SERENUS PENSEKOSUS ET FORTIS, 
SENEX DEIN ABSORBTUS MEDITATIONE DIVINA.— 

TALES MAGNI ERANT HARMONLE LUDVOVICI, NUNQUAM 
MORITURI QUOUSQUE VOX AUT MUSICA EXISTENT 

HUMANA IN MUNDO— 
VIENNZ VIVENS SUB TYRANNIDE FRANCISCI ET 
METTERNICHII, 
IPSEMET AUTEM ADDICTUS FIDE! “GUBERNATIONIS 
RATIONALIS "— 

NEGLECTUS ET QUASI EVITATUS NISI AB PR. ET 
PRINCIPESSA LICHNOWSKI, QUI ILLUM HOSPITALITER 
SUSCEPERUNT IN DOMUM.— 

AUDITUS SENSI QUOD OLIM ILLI SUBTILISSIMUS, REPENTINE 
PRIVATUS, 

PAUPERTATE AUT VERA AUT IPSI CREDITA OPPRESSUS, 
INFELIX POSSET PUTARI, SI NON NATURA ILLUM PULCHR& 
CONSOLUERIT AUSTRLE. 

MONTES ET VALLES SILVAS ET RUPES AMABAT, BRUCK 
AM GERURGE, BADENZ THERMAS, IBI IMMERSUS 
QUASI IN PENSAMETIS VAGRAVIT SOLITARIUS.— 
MORBO PAULUM SERIOSO AFFECTUS, SOLUS, NEGLECTUS 
DERELICTUS FERE AB OMNIBUS MORITUR— 
TESTIMONIUM OBLIVIONIS ET NEGLIGENTLE DIVITUM 
HUJUS (ET OMNIS FORSITAN) VI. 

SED POPULUS VIENNENSIS MORTE TALIS INTIME COMMOTUS 
CIVIS, FUNUS EJuS “‘TRIGINTA MILLIA NUMERO” 
CONCOMITAVIT ; 

NATURA TANDEM PORTENTOSA PROCELLA ET TEMPESTATE 
TERRIBILI 
ULTIMUM BEETHOVENI DESIGNAVIT DIEM.— 
POPULUS MAGNUS ANGLICANUS NUNC, TRIGINTA FERE 
POST ANNIS, 

MEMORIAM ET GENIUM ILLIUS INCREDIBILI POPULARITATE 
ET AMORE VINDICAVIT, 

ACNE HARMONIA AUT SENTIMENTO MOTUS OCOULTO! 
Londini, 1864. Dr. Lorsky, fec. 





Oe 


Ltsson.—The services of Madame Borghi-Mamo have been secured 
for next season. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

| Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, the translator and adapter of Mosenthal’s Der Son- 
nenwendhof, entitled, in its new form, Sunny Vale Farm, has discharged his 
duty in a conscientious manner. To be successful in the first capacity necessi- 
tates the original dramatist’s language being preserved in its integrity; while 
to be equally happy in the second particular demands the exercise of much 
discretion, and that rare tact as a playwright, which long acquaintance with 
the stage alone can give. The ordinary responsibilities of anyone preparing a 
literary work for representation, are increased tenfold when the materials are 
not his own. ‘This is, of course, assuming that the adapter is impressed with 
the justice of adhering as closely as possible to his original, instead of ignoring 
all such considerafions in the pursuit of self-exaltation. From the care and 
fidelity shown by Mr. Bridgeman in transcribing the’ play, it is clear the 
honourable feeling we have suggested was constantly present to his mind. 
The weight resting upon an individual who undertakes the above duties is by no 
means decreased when condensation of incident is needed, and the events of 
five have to be presented in three acts. Such is the case with Sunny Vale 
Farm; and, for an acute sense of the obligations previously mentioned, Mr. 
Bridgeman is deserving of very high praise. An Englishman arranging a 
foreign production for the national stage is unquestionably at liberty to alter, 
or even omit, whatever he may feel sure will run counter to native prejudices, 
especially when they spring from moral and religious convictions. On these 
grounds, two incidents of the German play have been very properly excised in 
the adaptation. We allude to a card-playing scene, between a priest and the 
villain Matthias; and the substitution of a withered tree for a cross, as the 
accidental instrument of the aforesaid villain’s death. The scene opens at the 
farm, in quiet possession of Monica (Miss Snowdon), a widow, whose late 
husband’s brother, Matthias (Mr. Howe), returns to claim half the emoluments 
of the estate. He is a wild, dissolute, wicked man, who, ten years previously, 
was driven from home. As an ordinary workman he quarrelled with the pro- 
prietor of Ilsang forge, and set fire to it; but was paralyzed by the gaze of a 
child, whose father was the suspected incendiary. This fancied detection of 
his crime haunts every moment of Matthias’s life, and increases the savage 
moroseness of his disposition. He instals himself at the farm, where Hilda 
(Malle. Beatrice) is employed as a servant. No one knows she is the sus- 
pected “fire raiser's” child. She outlives various evil reports spread about 
her by a malicious old domestic, Dorothy (Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam); but is perse- 
cuted by the unlicensed passion of Matthias, who, when repelled, accuses her 
of selling some milk which she charitably gave to a young girl. Matthias, 
before seeing the child, had resolved to reform; but, as she approached the 
farm gate, the terror of his life again oppressed him, and, in desperation, he 
relinquished his good impulses. Hilda, under this charge, is shielded by 
Valentine (Mr. W. Farren), the young farm superintendent, who is the widow's 
protégé, and already chosen for her second husband. He, with a perversity 
common to protégés, loves Hilda, who is sent to tend the cattle up in the 
hills, while Dorothy is turned away from her old home. The young man 
confesses his love, both to the object of it and his mistress. Matthias in- 
fluences Monica’s jealousy, by telling her of Valentine’s journey to Hilda’s 
mountain hut. Monica tries her hardest to separate them, but at length 
magnanimously gives up all idea of Valentine, who will not cease loving 
Hilda, though she is the daughter of a reputed incendiary. A storm is 
raging on the mountains, when Matthias visits Hilda, and proposes, with 
her help, to fire Monica’s farm, he having been legally expelled therefrom. 
The scene at the burning forge is now more distinct than ever to her 
imagination, and she hurls the accusation of incendiarism at him. He 
admits his guilt, and, to quiet her denunciations, tries to stab her. This, 
is prevented by Valentine. Matthias rushes to the edge of a precipiece, when, 
clinging to a tree, it gives way, and he thus meets with instant death. 
Dorothy, in concealement, has witnessed this scene, and so can affirm Hilda's 
name is without blemish. Upon this climax, avd the bethrothal of the lovers, 
the curtain falls. It will be seen’the play is one of more equalized interest 
than Very many produced for a dramatic star. Mdlle. Beatrice in making this 
selection for her third assumption in London was, to say the least, unfortunately 
advised, if advised at all. The peculiar excellence supposed to be exemplified 
in the young lady's performances, had, in this play, but little chance of de- 
velopment. We refer to the lady-like bearing and peculiar refinement of man- 
ner which won for her such general praise in her opening character. Malle. 

Tice was perfectly at home in realizing the “patient Grissel” tone of the 
part, and clearly obtained a firm hold upon the sympathies of the atdience in 
those passages expressive of a gentle sorrow and suffering resignation. The 
stronger situations, as for instance, that’ in which she seizes a hatchet and 
dates Matthias to molest her, were destitute of the force required. Malle. 
Beatrice has apparently something to learn in those observances of probability 
which proclaim an intimate knowledge of the dramatic art, and long practice 
therein. Without being hypercritical it may be argued that a wandering out- 
cast would hardly cross a range of snow-covered mountains with no covering 
on her head; nor would she perhaps be able to indulge in the vanity of a satin 
‘pron. A reasonable regard for these dramatic nicities, or a partial forgetful- 
hess of them, proves an individual to be either an artist or a comparative 
amateur. When an actor can by the force and truthfulness of his performance 
secure applause in such an “ uphill” part as Matthias, it must be accepted as 
* conclusive proof of his talent. No one could sympathize with a brutal re- 





probate such as the principal male character in this play, but that the intelli- 
gence and earnestness of a practised actor are always sure of recognition, was 
proved by the reception accorded to Mr. Howe's conscientious, forcible, and 
picturesque delineation. At the end of the piece a general call was made for 
him. Miss Snowdon was somewhat out of her element as Monica; and but 
one requisite was wanting to make Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam'’s Dorothy perfect. 
Persons of Dorothy’s age seldom preserve their blooming appearance to such 
an extent as the countenance of this valuable actress exemplified. The con- 
trast between the old farm-servant’s mischief-making manner when high in 
office, and the emotion when leaving the farm, was admirably given. Mr. W. 
Farren, as the devoted lover, had an important share in the play, and sup- 
ported Mdlle. Beatrice with his usual energy. A kind of underplot is carried 
on by Miss Marie, formerly Miss Marie Harris, as Frauzl, a young peasant ; 
and Mr. Coe, as Wolfgang, her admirer, both of whom afforded considerable 
relief to the play. Mr. Clark and Mr. Braid were efficient representatives of 
Fritz, a tinker, and Father Ernst, the parish priest. The first named was 
especially effective. Mr. John O’Connar may be regarded as one of the 
cleverest scene-painters of the day, and, in conjunction with Mr. Morris, has 
furnished some uncommonly well executed tableauz for this play. The scenes 
of the farm, and the hut on the mountains, were most charming specimens of 
stage effect. The Styrian dresses are also highly picturesque. Miss Virginia 
Gabriel supplied the incidental music. At the end of the play Mdlle. Beatrice 
received a most flattering ovation, and was led on by Mr. Howe; and Sunny 
Vale Farm was announced for repetition by Mr. Farren. 


SS 


“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON” AT LIVERPOOL. 
(From a Correspondent). 


The Liverpool Philharmonic Society has been the first of the 
large choral bodies in the provinces to present to their Subscribers 
Mr. Henry Smart’s admirable cantata, the genuine success of 
which at the late Birmingham Festival has been duly chronicled in 
these columns. At their Eleventh Subscription Concert on 
Tuesday evening last, the 29th, the first part of the programme 
was devoted to The Bride of Dunkerron; the solo singers being 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. W. H. Cummings (as at Birmingham) 
and Mr. Lewis Thomas for basso. ‘The orchestra and chorus were 
very efficient, under the able conductorship of the composer, who 
had been expressly invited to pac eo the production of his 
work, The most striking numbers were those which also made the 
greatest effect at Birmingham; the tenor air ‘‘ The full moon is 
beaming,” with its delicious ‘‘ Moonlight” accompaniment, was 
excellently sung by Mr. Cummings; the splendid bass song ‘‘ The 
sea rules all” was done full justice to by Mr. Lewis Thomas; and 
Madame Rtidersdorff quite outshone herself in the two duets with 
Dunkerron, and in the elegant melodious cavatina ‘‘ Our home 
shall be on this bright isle.” The vigorous and highly dramatic 
choruses of storm-spirits were very well rendered by the choir, 
and the popular sea-maiden’s chorus, ‘* Hail to thee, child of the 
earth,” was rapturously encored. ‘The entire performance was 
most satisfactory, and produced a genuine effect, on what is 
usually a somewhat apathetic audience. ‘The composer was over- 
whelmed with plaudits at the conclusion, and hopes were warmly 
expressed on all sides that the Bride of Dunkerron would be soon 
repeated. ‘The {distinguishing feature of the second part was the 
playing of Madame Arabella Goddard in Mendelssohn’s Rondo in 
E flat (with orchestral accompaniment), which, for combined vigor 
and delicacy, could not be surpassed or even equalled. In 
Thalberg’s Lucrezia Borgia Madame Goddard again delighted her 
audience by her brilliant playing, and, in answer to a most marked 
encoré, gave the same master’s ever popular variations on ‘* Home, 
sweet home.” 

—— ‘ 

Sr. Leonarp on Sea.—Herr Wilhem Coenen, the eminent Dutch 
pianist from London, gave a concert in the Assembly Room last week, 
assisted by Madame Lemmens Sherrington, M. Lemmens (harmonium), 
and M. Antone (violin). Herr Coenen opened the concert with a 
sonata by Beethoven; M. Lemmens followed with two of his own 
compositions for the harmonium—* Invocation” and “ Fanfare;” M. 
Antone then gave one of Beethoven’s romances for the violin; Madame 
Lemmens the grand air from Mr. Macfarren’s J/elvellyn ; Herr Coenen 
ending the first part with his fantasia (for the left hand) on two 
national airs. The second part opened with a Freludum by Bach, 
arranged as a quartet for voice, violin, harmonium, and pianoforte 
(Madame Lemmens, M. Antone, {. Lemmens, and Herr Coenen) which 
was greatly applauded. ‘The concert terminated with Herr Liszt’s 
arrangement of the Valse from M. Gounod’s Faust, played with great 
spirit by Herr Coenen. 
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ARABELLA GODDARD'S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
(From “ The Brighton Guardian.”) 

This much anticipated musical treat took place on Thursday last, at 
the Pavilion, in the presence of the most numerous and brilliant 
audience of the season. The queen of pianists was welcomed, on her 
appearance, with enthusiastic Bo which was renewed at the 
conclusion of each performance. We have recently spoken of Madame 
Arabella Goddard on the occasion of Messrs. Metzler and Vicker’s 
concerts, so that we shall not require to enter into elaborate critieism ; 
suffice it to say, that she was in magnificent play, and surpassed herself. 
We cannot pay her a greater compliment than to say she played her 
very best, the “ best” Tule perhaps, beyond the reach of any other 
pianist. The selection of music was, of course, entirely classical, as 
Madame Goddard never condescends to play anything less worthy of 
her interpretation. She began with Mozart’s sonata in A major, which 
introduces a Turkish March, and this she played with the chasteness 
and purity and absence of all affectation for which she is so eminent. 
Not an embellishment was introduced, not a note altered. As Mozart 
wrote, so did the fair pianist play, Can any praise be higher? Next 
we were treated to Bach’s prelude in C sharp major, which was given 
with so much clearness, the principal subject so well marked as to be 
intelligible even to amateurs unacquainted with that school of music. 
Next followed Handel’s Sutte de pieces, concluding with the “ Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith.” It was an irresistible performance, which quite 
electrified the audience. The encore was so rapturous that the fair 
pianist could not help repeating this piece, so well known to all lovers 
of pianoforte music. Who would not have been delighted to listen to 
such a performance, even a third time? The great event, however, of 
the recital was Beethoven’s sonata appasionata in F minor. Beethoven 
himself might have played it as Madame Goddard did, but certainly 
no one else could have ever surpassed her or even have played it so 
well, The first and last movements were given with so much fire and 
spirit, all the passages being performed with so much rapidity of 
fingering as to render the execution truly marvellous. The andante 
con moto wes rendered with deep feeling and exquisite expression, the 
phrasing might have been a lesson to any vocalist. 
mance of this splendid work was absolute perfection. Benedict’s 
‘“‘ Where the bee sucks,” which, evidently, Madame Goddard plays con 
amore, brought this interesting recital to a brilliant conclusion. It was 
loudly encored, but greatly to the disappointment of the audience the 
enchantress did not again come forward. The pianoforte was one of 
Broadwoed’s concert grands, It was worthy of the great performer :— 
we can give it no higher praise. Fratlein Mehlhorn contributed some 
vocal pieces with her accustomed good taste, and she was greatly 
applauded, 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” Whatever the eventful 
result may be to the directors and shareholders, the opening of two 
rival theatres for English opera must benefit our composers. ‘I'he laws 
of supply and demand hold good in art as in commerce. £0 long as 
operas are required to feed the English public, composers will he per- 
fectly willing to write them. Whether the public will benefit in the 
same degree as the composers may, perhaps, be open to question. We 
think they will—ultimately, At all events, the constant production 
of novelties of home manufacture must throw some light upon the 
question whether or no the English possess creative genius in music. 
In reply to the sneers of foreigners, we have hitherto maintained that 
our composers had no chance of achieving distinction. This excuse 
we can no longer bring forward. We are promised a long succession 
of operas from the pens of Englishmen, known and unknown to fame, 
and the public will soon be in a position to judge what native musicians 
can, and what they cannot do. We fancy the result of the inquiry 
wiil be ghat there is very little difference between the natural capa- 
bilities OF Englishmen and of foreigners. Here, as abroad, we shall find 
hosts of talented men whose bright and sparkling fancies may be the 
delight of thousands; here, as everywhere, we shall find that the men 
of genius, whose imagination “bodies forth the ferm of things un- 
known,” arise but once in a generation, perhaps but once in a century, 
to be the wonder and the worship of centuries to come. One reason, 
we opine, why English opera has hitherto been unsuccessful, and why 
English musicians have been unjustly depreciated, is that the men of 
talent have insisted on grappling with subjects which none but men of 
geuius should attempt to illustrate. Every novice who has the chance 
of coming before the public wi/l set to work on the writing of a grand 
opera, striving with his unpractised hand to fill a canvas the vast pro- 
portions of which need the fertility of invention and resource of a 
Meyerbeer. Ifthe repeated production of novelties with varying success 
only tends to convince our composers that the less pretentious their 
works the more they are relished by the public the rival operas will 
not have run a risk in vain, 
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DEATH OF MR. DAVID ROBERTS. 


On the afternoon of Friday last an elderly gentleman walking in 
Berners-street fell down in a fit of apoplexy. To the people who went 
to his rescue he was able to utter only two words—Fitzroy-street ; he 
never spoke afterwards, and he died at 7 o’clock on the evening of the 
same day. It was a Royal Academician—David Roberts; a kindly, 
canny Scot, well-to-do, amazingly clever in his own sphere of art, and 
liked by all who knew him. Born four years before the close of the 
last century, he began his active life asa house-painter in Edinburgh ; 
he rose in 1822 to bea scene-painter in Drury-lane Theatre, along with 
another Academician, Mr. Clarkson Stanficld; after'that he began to 
exhibit in the Royal Academy ; he travelled in Spain and in the East, 
and published more than one fine series of sketches thus obtained, 
which gave him a great public reputation, and which entirely justified 
his election into the Academy in 1841, He was certainly the best 
architectural painter that our country has yet produced. In this 
department of art, indeed, he stands almost alone among us, the artist 
who comes next to him being Samuel Prout, the water-colour painter, 
who died in 1852. Probably the chief reason why he stands so nearly 
alone is, that the artist who has an eye for the picturesque in architec- 
ture naturally becomes an architect, and will not be content to make 
pictures of architecture. Mr. Roberts had a wonderfully quick eye for 
all striking effects of architecture, and transferred them to his canvass 
with great ease. Nothing can be more effective than his views of 
cathedral interiors lit up with the magnificent pageants of Roman 
Catholic religion. He gave a grand, broad effect, a truthful general 
result, and did not much trouble himself with minuteness of workman- 
ship. in this respect one is apt now ard then while looking at his 
pictures to remember the scene-painter ; but, in point of fact, minuteness 
of work would be misplaced in an architectural painting, and there if 
anywhere the artist may be allowed to generalize. In this broad style 
of treatment Mr. David Roberts was particularly happy, and he could 
be very prolific. He painted quickly and he painted much, His 
pictures were snapped up at heavy prices. If he fell short of genius he 
was, nevertheless, a man of rare ability, of sturdy industry, and of ad- 
mirable tact. Like many Scotchmen, he spoke slow with a broad accent, 
and gave one in conversation the idea of a slow-working intellect. In 
his art, however there was nothing slow or drayling. Whatever he 
did he did quickly, sharply, and with marked vigour. Apart from the 
interest which attaches to him as an artist, and which is to be measured 
by the amount of his actual achievement, there is another interest 
which belongs to his career, and which is to be measured by the amount 
of difficulties he had to overcome. He who began as & humble house- 
painter and ended as a Royal Academician has nota little to boast of. 
Ho too belongs to that proud phalanx of men whose biographies touch 
most keenly all young ambition,—the self-made men who from small 
beginnings have fought their way upwards to fame, to wealth and to 
station. 





o-—-— 


Mr. Cremow last week resumed his readings to the patients at 
Bethlehem Lunatic Hospital, the selection being as follows: A Misad- 
venture at Margate (Ingoldshy Legends); The Shooting expedition 
(Pickwick); The valuable young lady (Jane Austen); Sister Sal's 
courtship (Sam Slick) ; The Grandmother (Tennyson) ; and the trial 
scene from Pickwick. The whole of these were listened to with the 
greatest attention, and the sanest audience in existence could not 
possibly have shown a more thorough appreciation than that exhibited 
by the 200 patients who were present. Dr. Helps, the resident phy- 
sician, speaks most highly of the benefit effected by these readings. 


Tae Wister Exutsirion.—The committee of artists and connois- 
seurs, namely, Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., Mr. Pickersgill, R.A., Mr. 
Redgrave, R.A., Mr. Lewis Pocock, Mr. Tom, Taylor, and Mr. J. 
Brunton, who had accepted the duty of deciding the claims to prizes 
in the Winter Exhibition of Pictures at the French Gallery, Pall 
Mall, have pronounced their judgment, by which the first premium of 
£100 is awarded to Mr. Orchardson, for his picture of “ The 
Challenge,” and the second of £50, to Mr. H. W. Davis, for his 
“Morning on the Salaises of Boulogne.” An extra prize of £50 is 
given by Mr. Wallis, to Mr. John Morgan, in recognition of the high 
merit of. his picture, “ Raising a Church-rate.” The committee, 
within a very few days of delivering their judgment, lost one of their 
body in a very melancholy manner. Mr, David Roberts, R.A., was 
proceeding to the galfery in Pall Mall, to keep an appointment with 
his brother Academician Mr. Ward, when he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit, and died very suddenly. It may be mentioned that the 
opinion of Mr. Roberts was entirely concurrent with that of the whole 
committee in the distribution of the prizes. Since his lamented death, 
one of his latest ard best. pictures; the Church of Santa Maria della 
Salute, at Venice, has been added to the Winter Exhibition, where it 
will be a conspicuous adornment. 
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GREAT ORGAN OF ST. SULPICE.* 
COMPOSITION DES JEUX; DES REGISTRFS ET DES PEDALES 


DE COMBINAISON. 


Mapriv.—The Theatre Royal re-opened, on the 17th inst., with 
Meyerbeer’s Robert. 
Monicu.—The first performance of Herr Richard Wagner's Fliegender 
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Mancuxster,—The directors of the Monday Evening concerts have 
been unfortunate as regards weather. We fear this circumstance will 
effect them in a pecuniary point of view, for the scale of admission is 
fixed at so low a rate that the concerts cannot be remunerative unless 
the hall is absolutely filled; indeed, considering the excellence of 
the performances, we consider the prices too low. Hitherto the 
directors have relied on local talent, but last evening they engaged 
Master Willie Pape, the celebrated American pianist, Master Pape is 
4 youth of extraordinary musical acquirements, His age is, we believe, 
only thirteen ; yet we have before usa list of nearly sixty pieces which 
he is able to play from memory—a repertoire of compositions recently 
offered to the Prince and Princess of Wales for selection when Master 
Pape performed at Marlborough House.» The list includes four of 
Beethoven's sonatas, besides brilliant morceaux from Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Herz, Liszt, Thalberg, &c. Last evening his selection com- 
prised one of Beethoven's sonatas (Op. 29), Thalberg’s arrangement of 
fe Last Rose of Summer,” “ Jerusalem” (paraphrase de Concert), by 
iszt, and a fantasia on American national airs ; all given with won- 
derful power, and received with unbounded applause. Master Pape 
could hot evade the pressing demands of the audience, which elicited, 
a addition to the pieces set down for him, Thalbery’s “‘ Home, Sweet 
ome,” and fantasia on Mose in Egitto. The vocal selections were 
Biven by the soloists and chorus who have afforded so much satisfaction 
at these concerts. Miss Winward, Mrs. Brooke, Mr. N. Dumville, Mr. 
roe, and Miss Lomax were the chief singers. The choruses were 
under the direction of Mr. D. W. Banks. 


* Paris—Built by Cavaillé Col. 
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Hollander was fixed for the 19th. Probably, however, it will not have 
taken place until a later date. 

Arx-La-CHAaPetLe.—The members of the Concordia Association of 
Male Voices celebrated its five-and-twentieth anniversary on the 20th 
and 21st ult. One great attraction on the occasion was the playing of 
Herr Joachim. 

Mitay.—A new opera, entitled Werther, and from the pen of a young 
composer of the name of Gentili, has, after numerous delays, been pro- 
duced with moderate success only. It had been previously represented 
and received much more favorably at Rome. 

Sr. Perersrurcu.—The Musical Society of Russia inaugurated 
their winter series of concerts with the following programme: Beet- 
hoven’s Sinfonia Eroica; Mendelssohn's overture to A Midsummer 
Night's Dream; Schumann's overture to Julius Cesar; selections 
from Mozart’s Idomeneo, and from La Fuite en Egypte, by Hector 
Berlioz. 

DrespEn.— Die Nibelungen, by Herr Dorn, is in active preparation.— 
The Jiedertafel celebrated their 25th anniversary on the 9th and 10th 
inst., by two concerts and other festive proceedings. The programme 
consisted exclusively of compositions by the Masters of the society, of 
whom the following is a chronological list:—C. G. Reissiger, 1839; 
Julius Otto, 1840-43, 1849-1851, 1856-1858; F. Adam, 1842; C. G, 
Naumann, 1843-1860; Richard Wagner, 1843-1845; Ferdinand Hiller, 
1846-1847 ; Robert Schumann, 1849; C. Krebs, 1852-1856, 1860-1864 . 
Robert Pfretzschner, 1859; and Friedrich Reichel, 1860-1864. . 


Montcu.—The King is never tired, it appears, of giving fresh proofs 
of the high regard he entertains for Herr Richard Wagner. His 
Majesty has now resolved to found an operatic school, where aspirants 
of both sexes may go through the necessary course of instruction 
under the direction of the Musician of the Future. Herr Friedrich 
Schmit of Frankfort, formerly a singer himself, and now well-known 
as a teacher of the vocal art, will be appointed one of the professors.— 
Herr Peter Cornelius of Vienna, a zealous Futurist, has been invited 
to accept a post fn the Conservatory. The King, with a degree of 
consistency which must be charming to all who love that quality quand 
méme, is certainly “ going the whole hog.” 


Drst.—Mr. Harrison gave a concert on Tuesday evening, the 22nd 
ult., in the new Assembly Rooms. All the rank and fashion of the 
neighbourhood were there, as a mark of respect to the professor, who 
opened the new rooms for the occasion. The vocal star of the 
evening, Madame Alexandre Newton, was encored in “ Una Voce,” 
when she gave Arditi’s well-known “Il Bacio” with great effect. 
Mr. W. B. Harrison sang with Madame Newton the duet “ Crudel 
Perché, also unanimously re-demanded. The performances of Mr. W. 
Harrison on the pianoforte, of Mr. Aptommas on the harp, and Mr. J. 
Harrison on the violoncello, afforded a genuine treat to the lovers of 
instrumental music. The duet for harp and piano elicited universal 
approval. Mr. W. B. Harrison’s solo on the piano, and Mr. Aptommas’s 
on the harp commanded, as they deserved, plaudits long and loud from 
the audience. The choruses with which the evenings amusements 
were interspersed. were admirably rendered. There were nearly 500 
persons present. 

Broox Green.—An evening concert was given at Eagle House last 
week for the benefit of distressed families. The large room was filled, 
and thanks are due to Miss Elizabeth Stevenson and Madame Henrie 
(under whose direction the concert téok place) for their exertions, 
The artists who assisted were Miss Eleonora Wilkinson, Mr. Trelawny 
Cobham, Herr Oberthiir, and an amateur choir. Miss Wilkinson was 
encored in Gounod’s romanza, “ Le parlate d’amor,” and in Signor 
Randegger’s cradle-song, ‘‘ Peacefully slumber,” was deservedly ap- 
plauded. Mr. 'Trelawney Cobham pleased very much by his delivery 
of an air from M. Ambroise Thomas, “ Un songe d’une nuit d’été,” and 
by the manner in which he gave Herr Reichardt’s Lied “ Thou art so 
near.” Herr Oberthiir played with Miss Stevenson his duet for harp 
and piano, on airs from Luerezia Borgia, and two elegant pieces also of 
his own composition—“ Meditation” and “‘ Fairy Legend,” as well as his 
“ Bonnie Scotland,” which were greatly admired. Miss Stevenson, 
besides joining Herr Oberthiir in the duet above mentioned, gave an 
excellent reading of Chopin’s “ Marche funébre” and a Lied ohne Worte 
(No. 6, book 5) by Mendelssohn. Madame Henrie’s principal songs 
were “My home in cloudland,” from Mr. Benedict's operetta of The 
Bride of Song (the harp accompaniment admirably played by Herr 
Oberthiir), and the “ Inflammatus” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. In 
the last she was supported by the amateur choir, which also joined 
Miss Wilkinson in the solo and chorus, “ Giulia gentil,” which was 
encored. Miss Elizabeth Stevenson accompanied the vocal music on 
the pianoforte. 
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HE Vienna Recensionen published lately a highly interesting 
article, by Herr L. von Kichel, on Mozart’s Requiem. The 
following is the substance of it :— 

After long and sharp literary as well as non-literary disputes, 
the most important historical facts connected with the origin 
of the , Requiem were gradually brought to light, as is set 
forth in O. Jahn’s Mozart, Vol. IV., p. 565 et seq., and especially 
at pp. 775-790. There have still remained, however, certain points 
of the affair which it is interesting to the investigator to have 
cleared up. Through the kindness of Herr J. von Pfusterschmied, 
of Vienna, Herr von Kéchel was favored with two documents 
relating to the points above mentioned, and, moreover, allowed 
to make use of the documents. One of them is the following 
declaration of Herr Joseph Eybler, who was subsequently Imperial 
Chapelmaster, and died in 1846 : 

“The undersigned hereby acknowledges that Mad. Constancia Mozart, 
widow, has entrusted to him the Requiem begun by her late husband for the 
undersigned to finisW; the undersigned engages to have it completed by the 
middle of next Lent, and, at the same time, pledges himself both that no 
copy shall be taken of it and that it shall not be given into the hands of any 
one save those of Mad. Mozart, widow. Vienna, the 21st December, 1791. 
—Joseph Eybler.” 

‘This determines at least one of ** the numerous masters ” whom, 
according to Siissmayr * Mozart’s widow requested to complete the 
Requiem, though they did not do so after all. No name, however, 
is given by Siissmayr. The document quoted induced Herr von 
Kichel to examine again repeatedly Mozart’s original score of the 
Requiem in the Imperial Library, with especial reference to those 
portions contributed by some one else’s (and not Mozart’s) hand. 
As we are all aware, on the finding of the autographic manuscript 
of the Requiem, it was remarked, and emphatically asserted by the 
Abbé Stadler, that, in the autographic sketches of the score for the 
“ Dics Ire,” “Tuba mirum,” ‘ Rex tremendz,” ‘ Recordare,” 
and ‘ Confutatis,” the vocal part and some hints for the instru- 
mentation belonged to Mozart; these parts were separated from 
the rest for publication in André’s edition of the “ score of the 

‘Dies Ire,’ etc., as having been written by Mozart's own hand and 
copied by the Abbé Stadler,” while the instrumentation written by 
some one else’s hand into the first sketches of the work were en- 
circled with a pencil mark. After a most careful comparison of it 
with several autographic scores, Herr von Kichel felt convinced, 
without the shadow of a doubt, that this instrumentation written by 
some other person and not Mozart was in Joseph Eybler’s hand, as 
well as the two bars in the vocal part of the ‘* Lacrymosa ” (comp. 
Otto Jahn, p. 693, obs. 30 and elsewhere). This instrumentation 
does not extend beyond the ‘ Confutatis,” and, as a rule, is 
restricted to the stringed quartet; in the ‘‘ Dies Ire” and the 


*‘ Confutatis,” alone there are parts for the wind instruments, 
This attempt at instrumentation is remarkable for the nervous- 
ness evident in the rhythms of the accompaninient, in the 
distribution of the harmony, and so on, and we can easily 
understand that it was abandoned from want of power to carry it 
out, and that the completion of the work was, without any 
importance being attached to this first attempt, confided to 
Mozart’s pupil, F. Siissmayr, as being far more capable of 
executing the task. It is probable that the Abbé Stadler and 
Eybler, both friends of Mozart, and deserving praise for what 
they did in the matter of the papers he left behind him, received 
from his widow the autographic sketches for the score of the 
Requiem, in order, perhaps, that the “secret” concerning its 
completion might not be betrayed too soon. 

The second of the documents referred to is entitled: A true and 
detailed Account of the ** Requiem” of W. A. Mozart, from the 
Origin of the same in the Year 1791 to the present Time: 1839. By 
Anton Herzog, Principal District School Director, and Master of 
the Choir in Wiener-Neustadt.—The manuscript was intended for 
press. It was, however, never printed. The author was, in 1790, 
and some subsequent years, a teacher at Klam, a school of which 
the patron was Count Wallsegg, who ordered the Requiem. 
Herr Herzog acted as musician generally in the Count’s orchestra, 
mostly an ex‘ewporised one, and more particularly at the first 
performance of the above composition. The facts stated in this 
*‘ Account” bear inward and outward marks of truth, and 
deserve to be better known, both on account of many traits they 
contain characteristic of him who ordered the Requiem, as well as 
on account of several circumstances which happened at the first 
performance and after the work appeared in print. We omit the 
Introduction, and those portions’ in which the author does not 
speak from his own actual knowledge, but we subjoin the historical 
narrative in his own words, merely adding some few observations 
of our own now and then. 

“Franz, Count of Wallsegg,* proprictor of the Lordships of Schottwein, 
Klam, Stuppach, Pottschach and Ziegersberg in Austria unter der Enns, 
situate in the Circle unter dem Wiener Walde, resided, after his marriage with 
Anna Edlen von Flammberg, in his castle at Stuppach, as a tender husband 
and a true father of his dependents. He was passionately fond of music and 
the stage. In consequence of this, on the Tuesday and Thursday of every 
week, quartets were played for quite three hours, while, every Sunday, there 
were theatrical performances, in’which the Count, the Countess, and the latter's 
sister took part, as did, also, all the persons employed on the estates, and the 
members of the very numerous household, everyone according to his capacity. 
For the quartet performances, the Count retained two distinguished artists, 
Johann Benard as violinists, and Louis Prevost as vaploncellist. In the violin 
quartets, the Count played the violin, and, in the flute quartets, the flute—I 
generally playing the second flute or the tenor.” 

“In order that there might be no want of new quartets in consequence of 
the frequency of the concerts, the Count not only obtained all the published 
compositions of this description, but, although always without mentioning his 
name, maintained relatiors with several composers, who sent him in works of theirs, 
of which he kept the whole and sole right, paying the composers liberally for it. 
Hoffmeister, for instance, furnished many flute-quartets, in which the part for 
the flute was very easy, while the three other parts were exceedingly difficult, 
so that the performers had to exert themselves to the utmost, at which the 
Count was accustomed to laugh. The scores thus mysteriously forwarded to 
him he generally copied owt with his own hand, and then gave them ont, so 
that the separate parts might also be copied. We never saw an original score. 
When these quartets were played, we had to guess who was the author. As 
a rule, we guessed it was the Count himself, because he really did compose 
some trifles now and then; hereupon he would smile, and felt delighted, 
because, as he fancied, he had mystified us; we, however, laughed to think he 
should believe we were so credulous. In this fashion, the system of mutual 
mystification went on for some years. I consider it necessary to mention these 
facts beforehand, in order to be the better able to give an opinion on what is 
called the ‘mysterious’ circumstances connected with the origin of the Requiem.” 

“On the 14th February, 1791, death deprived the Count of his beloved 
wife in the flower of her age. In honour of her memory he commissioned his 
agent, Dr. Johann Sortschan, to order a costly tombstone, and of Mozart a 





* Letter to Hirtel, of the 8th Feb., 1800. 








* He died on the 11th November, 1827. 
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Requiem, of which, as he did in other cases, he reserved for himself the 
exclusive right. * * * After the Count had received the score of the 
Requiem, he made a clean copy, according to his custom, note for note, and 
gave it, in portions, to his violinist Benard, for the latter to write out the 
separate parts. While this was being done, I often sat for hours by Benard’s 
side, and followed, with constantly increasing interest, the course of this 
admirable work, for, at that period, I was perfectly acquainted with the whole 
transaction concerning the Heguiem,* my informant being Herr Leutgeb, the 
upper bailiff, who had to pay the price agreed on out of the monies accruing 
from the sale of gypsum in Vienna. After all the separate parts were written 
out, the arrangements for the performance were made at once. As, however, 
it was not possible to procure in the neighbourhood of Stuppach all the musi- 
cians required, it was resolved that the first performance should take place in 
Wiener-Neustadt. The selection of artists was made in such a way that the 
solo and most important parts were assigned to the best musicians, wherever 
they could be found. The result was that the soprano Ferenz, of Neustadt ; 
the altish Kernbeiss, of Schottwein; the tenor Klein, of Neustadt; and the 
bassist Turner, of Gloggnitz, were secured for the solo parts. The rehearsal 
was held on the evening of the 12th December, 1793, in the choir of the 
Cistercian Chapter-Church, at Weiner-Neustadt, and, at ten o’clock of the 14th 
December, a funeral mass was celebrated in the said church, the famous 
Requiem being performed for the first time on the occasion with the object for 
which it was written.t Count Walsegg himself conducted the whole. On the 
14th February, 1794, on the day of the Countess’s death, the Requiem was 
performed in the church of Maria Schutz am Semmering, of which the Count 
was the patron. From this time forth, however, no further use was made of 
it by him, save that he arranged it as a quintet for stringed instruments, of 
which quintet I had the score some years in my custody. The score of the 
Requiem, said to be written in Stissmayr’s hand,} neither I nor any one else 
except the Count ever clapped eyes on; we were not even aware what the 
Count did with that any more than with the other original scores of various 
kinds in his possession. The score, however, which the Count gave me for 
the singers to study their parts from, was written in his own hand, and I 
should know it again at a glance. I have not seen the score acquired by the 
Imperial Library, buf I am inclined to believe it is that written out by the 
Count, because that score is said not to have been found among his music 
after his decease.§ 

“Tt may be easily imagined what an impression was produced upon the 
Count, when he heard that the score, which was his property, had been printed 
and published at Leipsic. He really felt at first inclined,to take serious steps 
against Mozart's widow ; but he was restrained by his kind disposition, and 
the matter was afterwards amicably settled. He was not, by the way, quite 
sure how far Mozart’s own work extended ;|| he thought it went to the 
“Agnus Dei.” This is evident from the following fact:—I subsequently 
caused, for my own use, the separate parts to be copied out from the score 
published at Leipsic, and begged the Count to favor me with the Organo of 
his Requiem. It was not figured in the printed score, and I wanted to be 
saved the troubling of figuring it. He said in reply that I should not be able 
to use his organ part entirely, as he had a different ‘‘ Agnus Dei.” I, how- 
ever, convinced him of the contrary, because I was acquainted with every note 
of his Requiem. That he should wish to have an ‘‘ Agnus Dei”’ in his score 
different from that in the Leipsic score was a fact he endeavored to make us 
regard as natural by always saying that he was a pupil of Mozart’s, and had 
forwarded the score, piece by piece, to Vienna for Mozart to look through. 
He asserted that, after Mozart’s death, the Requiem had been found from 
the beginning up»to thg ‘ Agnus Dei,” and people fancied it was Mozart's 
composition, because their two handwritings (that of himself, the Count, and 
that of Mozart) were wonderfully alike. He had then, he continued, finished 
the Requiem by the addition of the ‘‘ Agnus Dei” and the rest. Stissmayr, 
however,—according to the Count—had completed the work with additions of 
his own, and thus it came to pass that the Count had an “‘ Agnus Dei” diff- 
fering from that which appeared in the Leipsic score.” 


It was thus that Count Walsegg endeavoured to deceive people 





* The fact of the Reguiem having been ordered of Mozart. 

+ Kriichten’s account (Céactlia, iv, 306; and vi. 217, 221, et seg.) does 
not tally with this. According to Kriichten, the rehearsal took place in the 
house of a physician called Obermayr, whose eldest daughter sang the soprano 
part, both at the rehearsal and the performance in the Cistercian Chapter- 
Church. Kriichten is evidently wrong in assigning the year 1791 as the date 
of the first performance, and appears not to have taken down correctly Ober- 
mayr's statements regarding it. At any rate, Herzog, who was personally 
engaged in the performance, is more deserving of credit. 

+ The greater portion is so, but the ‘ Requiem” 
Mozart's hand. 

§ The author is mistaken in this particular ; the copy made by the Count 
was, afier his death, in the possession of the Countess Sternberg, his sister, 
and bore the inscription: “ Requiem composto dal Conte Walsegg.” 

|| Count Walsegg niust have known, from the Abbé Stadler's negotiations 
with Sortschan, how far Mozart’s share in the Reguiem extended ; he would 
not, oe divest himself of his borrowed glory in the eyes of his own 
People, 


and “Kyrie” are in 








about the Requiem ; very different motives induced the partisans 
of Mozart's widow to withhold and distort the real facts, the 
result being that the public mind was utterly confused, until after 
nearly forty years of feuds, and the death of most of the persons 
implicated, the truth has, bit by bit, been brought to light. 


—_—o——_ 
VIENNA. 


T is reported that Herr Salvi, the manager of the Imperial 
Opera house, has gone to Graz, in order to see the mode in 
which Dinorah is put upon the stage there; and, also, to hear 
Madlle. Klettner, who sustains the part of the heroine. I can 
believe that Herr Salvi may desire to form an opinion of the young 
lady’s talent, if she have any, but it strikes me as very unlikely 
that the manager of the Imperial Operahouse in the Austrian 
capital should make a long journey to see how things are Jone in 
Styria. I should as soon expect to see Mr. Buckstone taking a 
lesson in the art of mounting a piece from the manager of the 
theatre royal, Gravesend, or Mr. Benjamin Webster running over 
to Dublin to learn from Mr. Boucicault’s Arra na Pogue what the 
expression : mise-en-scéne really signifies. I give the report, how- 
ever, as I heard it, and may add that Herr Salvi is furthermore 
said to have offered the lady just mentioned an engagement, which 
I make no doubt she will accept, supposing the statement be true. 
Some one ought to be engaged at any rate, and, perhaps, at any 
price, for the programme of the week has frequently to be changed 
in the most unexpected manner, simply because Herr So-and-so, or 
Madame This-or-that is either really ill, or simply indisposed—to 
sing. At present, it is Madlle. Wildauer who isunable to appear. 
Heer illness is the result of a mental shock. ‘There was a perform- 
ance of Robert le Diable lately.. Herr Ferenczy enacted the un- 
scrupulous gentleman from Normandy in the most careless and 
indifferent fashion it is possible to conceive. You may suppose, 
perhaps, the andience hissed him ; but they did not. A number of 
them reserved that mark of their favour for Madlle. Wildauer, 
who had certainly done nothing todeserve it. She felt so surprised 
and hurt that she forthwith had a fit of hysterical sobbing. Medi- 
cal aid was procured, but in vain. The young lady could not 
proceed with her part, and Madame Hoffman-Schiiffer was kind 
enough to undertake it, literally at a moment’s notice. Madlle. 
Wildauer is still unable to leave her bed. Persons who are well- 
informed say that they know by whom the dastardly attack upon 
her was prompted. Perhaps the amiable individual to whom they 
refer will find himself, one day or other, hoisted by his own petard. 
The above anecdote will enable you to form some notiun of the 
state of matters at the Imperial Operahouse. Verily, if the birds 
and beasts constituting the ‘‘ Happy Family,” which, when I was 
in London, used to be stationed at one end of Waterloo Bridge, 
had not agreed better than the members of Herr Salvi’s company, 
the proprietor would have been under the necessity of providing 
fresh inmates for his cage pretty often.—The Society of the Friends 
of Music began their season the other day with a performance of 
Handel’s Judas Maccabeus. You would fancy the result could not 
be doubtful ; that the oratorio would please everybody. But this 
was far from being the case. The choruses, it is true, were pretty 
well received, but the audience thought nothing of the solo music; 
it was not to their taste; so much the worse for their taste —Our 
quartet entertainments are progressing bravely. The other day 
Herr Hellmcsberger opened his winter campaign in the most tri- 
umphant manner. ‘The pieces most admired on the occasion were 
Mendelssohn’s B flat major quartet, and Bach’s trio for Flute, 
Violin, and Pianoforte. Herr. Laub’s second Quartet Soirée 
took place on the 17th ult., when the programme ccnsisted of 
Beethoven's stringed trio in G major; Mozart's sonata for Piano 
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and Violin ; and Schubert’s D minor quartet. There have been 
many other concerts lately, but hone of them are worth re- 
cording, if I except one as the last ever to be given by Herr Carl 
Maria von Bocklet, the only survivor of Carl Georg Hummel’s 
contemporaries, and the last recipient of what is known as the 
Egriny Fund. As Charles V. resigned the imperial crown, and 
retired to the convent of St. Just, so does Herr von Bocklet wisely 
disappear from the concert-room, and leave it to younger men.—A 
certain Herr Sipos, a pupil of Liszt’s, has arrived. It is stated that 
he intends giving a series of concerts. Another little item of 
intelligence is that the well-known Herr Johann Strauss has 
returned here with his wife. He is in a very bad state of health. 
—From an.occasional Correspondent. 


—o— 
THACKERAY. 


HE arrangements have now been completed for the erection of 

a memorial to Mr. Thackeray in Westminster Abbey. The 
Dean and Chapter have granted for this purpose a site in which 
‘Thackeray’s bust will appear in companionship with those of 
Addison and Macaulay. ‘The commission for the bust has been 
given to Baron Marochetti, who had the advantage of being his 
intimate friend. It has been calculated that about £600 will be 
required, of which a third part will, according to rules of long 
standing, go in fees to the Chapterhouse. 
memorial may be paid either to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., 
the bankers, in Lombard Street, or to any of the following gentle- 
men :—Sir Charles Taylor, Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Shirley Brookes. 


—— 


TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF MENDELSSOHN. 


Dear Sir,—I have much thought of the proposal you made in 
your last letter, and determined to accept it. Ishall be very happy 
to write an opera for the English stage, of course the ‘ conditis 
sine qua non” is a good libretto, which strikes me as good, and fit 
for me; I should wrong the poet, you, and myself, if I was to 
undertake it without that feeling. Mr. Planche would surely find 
one quite suitable to our purpose. I have no predilection for any 
subject, only I do not wish it to be with fairies or other romantic 
modern spirits. I wish it very substantial and human ; historical, 
or else fictitious—but at all events lively and dramatic in every 
little part. In fact I wish for a libretto which gets me into magic 
at once, not one which I must set first ; and now I hope you may 
find such a thing for me. Hgping to hear from you very soon, 

I am, Dear Sir, Yours very truly, 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 

Leipzig, December 26th, 1837. 





My Dear Mr. BartHotomew,—Have my best thanks for the 
great pleasure which your translation of the Antigone has 
afforded me. Indeed, I do not know how to express sufficiently 
the admiration for the wonderful task you have performed, and the 
gratitude I feel for the most valuable assistance which you have 
given to the cause of my music—or rather the cause of the King 
of Prussia, whose idea it was—or rather the cause of old Sophocles, 
whose idea the whole was. A thousand most heartfelt thanks for 
all you have done. Iam sorry I have not received the whole of 
the music, with your translation, to it, and hope the rest is at 
present on its way to Leipsic. Should it not, and should this 
arrive in time, pray Mr. Buxton to let me see the rest also, before 
it is published. In those books I have seen, I took the liberty of 
pointing out a few passages where I could have wished an 
alteration in the words. I marked those passages thus (x ?). 
It is particularly the case when there are syllables to the notes I 
had slurred, and Where I would wish them to remain slurred if 
possible. Will you excuse this, and the few questions which I 
wrote on the Margin. Do you call the earth Tella in English, and 
the family of the Edonen “also with our German tefmination.” 
I sent the metronomes to Mr. Buxton, but could not get the 


Subscriptions for the- 





business of the stage, which I have written at greater length in 

my letter to Mr. Buxton. And now once more have my sincerest 

thanks ; present my compliments to the Misses Mounsey, whose 

— playing I always listened to with so much pleasure, and 
ieve me always to remain 


Yours very truly, § Fei1x MENDELSSOHN Bartuotpy. 


—_o— 
PARIS. 
From our own Correspondent. 


The festival of Saint Cecilia took place at the Church of Saint 
Eustache on Tuesday week, the 22nd instant, when Beethoven's 
Mass in C major (Op. 86), was executed by a band and chorus 
under the direction of M. Pasdeloup. The Mass in C had been 
performed last year at the same annual solemnity without creating 
any remarkable effect; but the Committee of the Association of 
Musicians— under whose superintendence the performances of these 
festivals are given—considered, and shrewdly, to my thinking, that 
the Mass should be heard more than once to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated and understood, and so introduced it into this year's 
programme as the piéce-de-resistance. ‘The solo executants were 
Madlles. Wertheimber and Leveilli, MM. Warot, Alard, Faure and 
Batiste. ‘The Bishop of Tulle delivered the discourse. ‘The whole 
affair was an eminent success and ithe Charity—the festivals are 
given on behalf of poor artists—will be largely benefited. All the 
players and singers gave their services gratuitously, and the most 
eminent performers from the different lyric theatres assisted in the 
orchestra. 

If I am to credit all I hearin this voluble and hyperbolizing 
city—which, I assure you, I do not—I should be compelled to 
believe that Roland a Roncevaux had been the greatest success at 
the Opéra since Robert le Diable. No!—I wrong the rumourers. 
‘* Greatest. success”? was not the word, or words, but ‘ Greatest 
receipts.” ‘Pactolus is flowing into the doors of the Opéra ;” 
‘* Manager Perrin has found a new California ;” ‘* The Academie 
Imperial de Musique et de danse is being insensibly converted into 
a Bank ;” “ The-success of Roland a Roncevaux must inevitably 
postpone the production of the Africaine to an_ indefinite 
period "—such are some of the many expressions hazarded about a 
work which, in honest truth, has not more to recommend it than 
one of Mr. Balfe’s second rate operas—and that is paying the 
composer of Roland a compliment. It is openly given out that the 
sum nightly received at the Opéra, when Roland a Roncevauz is 
performed, is between ten and eleven thousand francs. In the 
meanwhile, not at all involved in the vortex of enthusiasm which 
seems to have drdwn all Paris within it—or is made appear to draw 
—I went on Sunday the 20th, to hear Guillaume‘ Tell, and came away 
from the performance, if not thoroughly satisfied, ten million times 
more pleased than if I had’ been listening to M. Maillart’s 
uninspired and arrogant music. ‘The grand ballet La Maschera, 
by MM. de Saint-Georges, Rota and Gioza, considerably abbre- 
viated and modified, is in active preparation for Mdlle. Salvioni. 

At the Italiens J/ Trovatore and the Ballo in Maschera have 
been given with Madame Charton-Demeur and Signor Fraschini. 
The Leonora and Amalia of the lady are both fine DP axonrnge 
the former more especially, which comes thoroughly within her 
means. Mdlle. Brigni was exceedingly attractive as the Page in 
Un Ballo in Muschera. I was sorry I could not attend the 
representation of Marta on Sunday last, as Signor Brignoli made 
his first appearance in the part of Lionel. Opinions differ widely 
about him, so I shall make it a point to be present at his next 
performance and tell you what I think of him. Moredver, by not 
going to the Italiens that evening, I lost seeing Mdlle. Adelina 

atti in one of her most captivating and finished achievements, 
the Lady Henrietta. I consider it high time that M. Bagier should 
think of procuring a better contralto than Madame Méric-Lablache 
for such parts as Nancy. Signors Delle-Sedie and Scalese 
sustained respectively, and, I have no doubt, respectably, the 
characters of Plumkett and Lord Tré:tan. Linda di Chamouni 
and La Gazza Ladra are announced for La Patti. Who is to 
personate the father in Rossini’s opera no one can guess. For- 
merly all barytones could sing florid music. Nw not one ina 
hundred can fairly execute a passage. What a change iaust have 
—_ a singers, singing and operatic music, to produce this 
result . 
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Madame Ugalde has persuaded herself that her voice is a con- 
tralto and not a soprano, and so she is about to undertake all the 
contralto réles at the Théatre-Lyrique. She has already played 
Maddalena in Rigoletto to Mdlle. de Maesen’s Gilda—what rare 
condescension !—and is, I hear, studying Azucena, Nancy, and 
Siebel (Faust) in the low register —the register of Mdlle. Trebelli, 
Madame Nantier-Didiee and Mdlle. Grossi. Some unkind per- 
sons suggest that Madame Ugalde undertakes characters with low 
notes becauee her voice has no longer any high ones. ‘Talking 
of Faust, one of the most important alterations made by M. Gounod 
in Mereille is restoring the heroine to life in the denouement, 
and marrying her to her lover. If I remember rightly, this was 
the way in which the opera terminated at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
so that M. Gounod is indebted to Mdlle. Tietjens or Signor Arditi 
- for an idea. M. Gounod having beaten Spohr out of the dramatic 
field with his Faust, is now busy writing an opera on the subject 
of Romeo and Juliet, that he may send into utter oblivion Zinga- 
relli, Bellini and other Italian composers. Romeo and Juiiet, I 
understand, is being written expressly for the Théatre-Lyrique. 

At one of the latest performances of Le Songe d'une nuit dete, at 
the Opéra-Comique, M. Achard was taken suddenly ill, and the 
role of Shakespeare was undertaken a l’improviste by his brother, 
M. Charles Achard, who acquitted himself wonderfully well under 
the circumstances. Indeed, so decided-was the impression he made 
that the management a few nights afterwards entrusted him with 
the more important part of Horace in the Domino Noir. Madame 
Cabel has followed up her triumphs in Galatée with success not less 
decided in La Fille du Regiment and La Dame Blanche. Capitaine 
Henriot—the new work of MM. Sardou and Gavaert—is being 
rehearsed in earnest, and it is fully expected will be ready for 
public representation in about a fortnight. The cast will include 
the names of Mesdames Galli-Marié, Belia, and Colson; MM. 
Achard, Couderc, Crosti, Pronchard and Prilleux. 

“ Acting on the proposition of M. the Senator Count de 
Nieuwerkerke, Superintendant of the Fine Arts”—I quote from 
the official authorities—‘t His Excellency the Marshal Vaillant, 
Minister of the Household of the Emperor and the Fine Arts, has 
drdered M. Chevalier to execute in marble a medallion of the 
maestro Rossini.” The medallion, it is sup , is intended for 
the foyer of the Opéra, where already there is a magnificent full- 
length statue in marble of the composer of Guillaume Tell. 

A Concert Extraordinaire was given on Sunday last in honér of 
Meyerbeer by the Society of Concerts of the Conservatoire. ‘The 

rogramme gave the following morceaux :—Symphony in D—Beet- 

oven; Chorus from Marguerite d’Anjou—Meyerbeer ; Overture 
to the Pardon de Pluérmel—Meyerbeer ; Ait, sung by M. Faure ; 
Fragments from the 63rd quartet, executed by stringed instru- 
ments—Haydn ; Scene of The Benediction of the Poignards from 
the Huguenots—Meyerbeer ; Maxch from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream—Mendelssohn. 

The programme of the sixth Popular Concert of Classic Music, 
given last Sunday, was as follows :—Symphony (No, 51)— Haydn ; 
Adagio from quintet in G minor for stringed instraments—Mozart ; 
Overture to The Isles of Fingal—Mendelssohn; Air from the 
ballet (rigodon) from the Opera Dardanus—Rameau ; Symphony 
in A—Beethoven. Montacve SuHoor. 

Paris, November 30. 

—o—- 

Ernst has quitted Paris for Nice. 

MDLLE, TIETJENS has commenced an engagement at Hambourg 
with Fidelio. 

A TreMenpous TeNor.—A Marseilles journal thus writes of M. 
Lefranc, the tenor, apropos of his performance of Arnold in 
Guillaume Teil:—‘* We are bound to state that, during the few 
months he has been absent from the stage, M. Lefranc has made 
great and notable progress. ‘The word cannot sound ill in the ears 
of the excellent tenor, since he knows well that in fact Art can 
always progress and that one has never done with learning. In 
full possession of his means, M. Lefranc electrified the audience. 
Not a single hesitation—not a single failing—all was perfect. 
The grand trio and the final air obtained for the favorite artist 
one of those successes the remembrance of which can never be 
effaced. Bouquets, crowns, and laurels were not provisions for an 
entertained display, but the natural obbligato accompaniment to 
enforced manifestations.” 


~ 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE HARP. 


Sir,—In my last letter I left off rather abruptly, and with a promise 
to send a description of the “ very interesting monuments " mentionéd 
in Mr. Bunting’s work, which goes to prove ‘* how long anterior to the 
Anglo-Norman invasion” the Irish been in possessign of the harp. 

The first of these (monuments) is the ornamented cover or ‘theca’ 
of an Irish MS., preserved in the library of the Duke of Buckingham, 
at Stowe, which cover appears, from inscriptions remaining on it, to 
have been made and ornamented prior to the year 1064. 

Among these ornaments are five delineations of the harp of that 
period, containing, however, two pairs of duplicates, fac-similies of 
which are given in the second volume of O’Connor’s Rerum Hiberni- 
carum Scriptores Veteres. : 

Now, in the first of these ornaments it appears that the method of 
holding * and playing on the harp had altered nothing from the prac- 
tice of the time of Cambrensis, and both harps correspond in their 
general form in a remarkable manner with the Sean of Arthur O'Neill, 
one of the last of the Irish harpers, This carries it back more than a 
century beyond the Anglo-Norman invasion. 

The other monument is a sculptured cross at Ullard, in the county 
Kilkenny, which, from the style of the workmanship, may be safely 
assigned an antiquity of 1000 years. Speaking of a representation of 
the harp on this monument, Mr. Ferguson remarks, that “ it és the first 
specimen of the harp without a fore pillar that has been hitherto discoveced 
out of Egypt.” 

I almost repent me for having commenced those series of letters upon 
this subject, as I find that one of the two gentlemen mentioned in my 
first letter had already published in New York a J/istory of the Harp, 
in which ene to give a comprehensive view of its ‘ origin and 
progress.” Now I beg to say (particularly as I am extremely nervous), 
that I do not presume to enter into the arena with antiquarian gladiators 
upon these matters; 1 merely give (as I said in a previous letter) ex- 
tracts or quotations from works that have passed the ordeal of criticism, 
and that are recognised as good authorities to extract from. 

The account of the two monuments so well described by Mr. Fer- 
guson, this modern author (of the histcry of the harp) ascribes to Mr. 
Bunting, and says of the latter learned antiquary, that he “ makes the 
startling surmise that the Irish harp was derived originally from Egypt, 


which presumption is founded upon the circumstance of their being a . 


representation of an ancient harp in one of the ornamental compart- 
ments of a sculptured cross, at an old church in Kilkenny, which in- 
strument is described as the only specinten ever known out of Egypt 
as having no pi!lar.” 

The author of the History of the Harp has the presumption to doubt 
such an excellent authority as the talented Mr. Ferguson, for he says 
in reference to one t (only one) of these monuments; “ but the worn 
condition of the architecture might easily have given it such an ap- 
pearance, and thus give rise to the speculation.” Now mark an extra- 
ordinary parallel—this gentleman’s name fully convinces us that he is 
of Welsh origin (just the same as the name of Mr. Ap’mutton does); 
being convinced of this fact, we have a natural desire to read what he 
has written concerning the Welsh harp, and see if he doubts any of the 
authorities upon the “origin and progress” of that institution. Certainly 
not. How could we expect suchathing? Is not “ posterity always 
ready to believe anything that retlects honor upon its ancestors?” 

Most decidedly, and very naturally so. 

Well, I turned over the pages of this book to see what he had 
written concerning “ The Harp in Wales,” and found the following 
very interesting particulars :—‘‘ Diodorus Siculus’ description of the 
Hyperboreans (or Britonst) will suffice to substantiate completely the 
assertion, that the Welsh were acquainted with the Harp previous to 
every other nation since the commencement of the Christian era.” 
Writing forty-five years before Christ, he says:—‘‘ There is an island § 





* I am extremely sorry that Mr. Ferguson does not say which shoulder the 
harp should be rested or held against. 

t Why does he not speak of the Stowe monument? 

} The Hyperboreans were equally Irish as Britons, because the ancients 
denominated those people and places Hyperborean which were to the northward 
of the Scythians. They had but little acquaintance with these Hyperborean 
regions ; aud all they tell us of them is very precarious and much of it false. 
Diodorus Siculus says, “ The Hyperboreans were thus called by reason they 
dwelt beyond the wind Boreas.” This etymology is very natural and plausible. 
Herodotus doubts whether or not there were any such nations as the Hyper- 
boreans. Strabo says that //yperborean means most northern; so that the 
Hyperboreans of our present day are those Russians who inhabit between the 
Volga and the White Sea. 

§ Wales (it is almost unnecessary to say) is not an island. 
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over against Gaul, the size of Sicily, under the Arctic Pole, where the 
Hyperboreans inhabit, so called, because they lie far north. 

They say that Latona was born there, and therefore, that they wor- 
ship Apollo above all other gods; and they daily sing songs in praise 
of this god, ascribing to him the highest honors. They say that there 
is a city, likewise, there consecrated to this deity, whose citizens are 
most of them harpers. They use their own language ;* but have of 
ancient time had a special kindness for the Grecians, and more espe- 
cially for thewAthenians and the Delians. Some of the Grecians 
over to the Hyperboreans and left behind them presents inscribed with 
Greek characters. Aboris formerly travelled thence, and renewed the 
ancient league of friendship.” 

This author, after making this long extract from a work I am sorry 
to say Iam not in possession of, deduces the following [whether for 
our information, or whether with the idea that posterity is always 
ready to believe anything (no matter what rubbish) that reflects honor 
upon its ancestors,” 1 cannot say.] “ ‘Lhese quotations show the 
source from whence the Welsh derived their knowledge of the instru- 
ment, which they claim the honor of transmitting to the period now 
under consideration.” 

If the “ Welsh were acquainted with the Harp previous to every 
other nation since the commencement of the Christian era,” why did 
that wise monarch of Britain, Alfred the Great, “ voluntarily retire to 
lreland, and for fifteen years engage in a life of philosophical tran- 
quility, and progressive improvement ”— Turner Hist, Ang. Sax. Bk, 3), 
“during which period he studied the harp with which he obtained 
access to the camp of the Danes in Somersetshire,” when Wales was so 
much nearer ? ’ 

I feel impelled to ask you to allow me to write a few more words 
upon the Cruit or Irish harp anon. Meanwhile, believe me to be, sir, 
yours faithfully, sf 

Belgravia, Nov, 28th, 1864. 

——_—_o— 


“FAUST” FROM A STOCKPORT POINT OF VIEW. 
Srockport, April 25th, 1864. 

Sir,—If it were my good fortune to dwell in the great city of 
London, I should be most regular in my attendance at the oratorios, 
the opera, the symphony, and the Monday Popular Concerts. When 
I read the excellent descriptions which the Musical World from time 
to time gives, I long to be one of the listeners. Whenever there is an 
opera company down in these districts I embrace the opportunity of 
hearing and seeing their performances. I had the pleasure of being 
present at the first performance in Manchester of Gounod’s Faust, 1 
inade a few notes at the time which I send you, and “ Believe me, I 
speak as my understanding instructs me, and as my honesty puts it to 
utterance.” Gounod’s Fuust was performed in the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, for the first time to & Manchester audience, December 
16th, 1863. Mdille. Titiens, Mdlle. Trebelli, Signor Bettini, Mr. 
Santley and Signor Bossi performed the principal characters.* 1 
obtained a front seat in the first gallery. From this position I could sce 
and hear as the scenery and music rolled along. The opera opens 
with an introduction, which is well scored for the orchestra; this 
led me to think that Gounod had paid the greatest attention to the 
instrumentation. There are some good ideas worked together, which 
are in keeping with the subject he had to compose his music to. In 
this piece of writing, there is a singularity of wildness which prepares 
the mind for the poetical effects which are produced as the opera goes 
on. ‘The opera contains five acts, and each act contains much which 
is striking and new. In my opinion, the third act contains the best 
music in the whole opera; the melodies of this act are exquisitely fine. 
The orchestra in many instances enhances a beauty to the melodies 
which are pleasing to the ear. Faust is without doubt a work of art; 
it is written in a style which is new to me. In listening to 
this musical work, I was much struck with a strangeness in its 
melodies: they do not roll along like the themes of other maestros, 
neither do they possess that charm upon the first hearing which takes 
you by storm, so to speak, and penetrates the soul, so that they after- 
wards spring up in one’s mind in fragments, like those of Mozart, 
Rossini, Weber, Bellini and Verdi; yet they are sweet and graceful. 
Gounod shows a masterhand in the instrumentation of the work; he 
exhibits great skill in scoring for an orchestra, as is evident to an 
attentive listener, for as the various scenes pass along, you may notice 
many striking features of his abilities by the ditferent instruments 
pouring out sweet bits of melody, which increase the beauty of the 
work and fascinate your attention from the beginning to the end. In 
sume parts the violins accompany on, the G string with great power 
until the strings vibrate against the finger board, which produces a 
curious effect of wildness; again the altissimo notes are written for the 
violin, which produce a still wilder and more weird effect and sound 





* So I think according to what I have read. 











unnatural; but still they are in keeping with the libretto, and they pour- 
tray the superhuman character Mephistopheles, who exhibits a predo- 
minating influence throughout. In some of the choruses, I noticed 
discordant effects which were anything but pleasant ; whether this is 
done designedly by the composer I cannot say, but they sounded like a 
great strain which was unable to produce the effect desired. It is 
evident that Gounod cannot harmonise his voice and instrumen- 
tation with such melodious skill as Mozart has done in all of his 
operas, nor even with such taste as Rossini. He cannot produce those 
grand combinations of melody and harmony which Weber and 
Meyerbeer produce, yet there is much which is praiseworthy and 
commendable in Gounod's Faust, which entitles it to be ranked as a 
great work of modern art. I remain, yours truly, T. B.B. 
18, Warren Street, Stockport. 
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DON GIOVANNI A PARIS. 
Au Rédacteur du “ Mustcan Wortp,” 


Monsteur,—I1 n’y a rien de plus beau au monde que le Don Juan 
de Mozart. Il n’y a rien de plus mauvais aux Italiens que co méme 
Don Juan. C’est une création divine; c’est une exécution navrante. 
C'est le chef-d’ceuvre de Mozart, et peut-étre de la musique univer- 
sclle; c’est le désespoir et la perte des artistes qui s’y produisent. 
Tous les ans, depuis plus de dix ans, le public demande 4 grands cris 
qu’on lui rende Don Juan. Il lui faut Don Juan ou la téte du direc- 
teur qui ne donnerait pas Don Juan au moins trois fois dans la saison. 
M. Bagier, l’année dernitre, avait esquivé cet abime. La représentation 
d’avant hier donne raison 4 son abstention blamée de l'année derniére. 
Voulez-vous étre dégoutés-méme des chanteurs que vous applaudissez 
dans d’autres opéras, allez les entendre dans Don Juan; voyez-les 
réduits au réle de cariatides impuissantes, écrasés sous le poids d'un 
monument trop lourd pour leurs épaules. J'ai toujours vu se renou- 
veler le méme espoir, le méme empressement suivis de la méme décep- 
tion: on court 4 Don Juan; on en sort la mort dans lime. L'cuvre 
est immortelle. Elle est mortelle 4 presque tous les chanteurs qui y 
touchent. Ne touchez pas a la hache! Ne touchez pas & Don Juan. 
Don Giovanni lui-méme, quand il a livré sa main 4 1’etreinte de la 
main du commandeur, ne sent pas courir en ses veines un mal plus im- 
placable que celui qui désole la salle attentive 4 ce massacre ordinaire 
de l’opéra de Mozart. Peut-étre vaudrait il mieux avoir le bon sens 
de renoncer 4 la partition sainte, si l’on n’est plus digne de se mesurer 
avec elle. ‘ Mais quoi !”—nous objectent comme un seul homme les 
directeurs qui se sont succédés dans ces dernitres années au Théatre 
Italien—* le public veut son Don Juan. On le lui donne comme on 
peut.” J’admets le raisonnement, mais je n’en déplore pas moins la 
profanation qui en est la conséquence. Voila une médaille devant 
laquelle tout antiquaire intelligent se met & genoux dans son sanctu- 
aire, et a la fagon dont elle est défigurée chez vous, un cocher de fiacre 
la refuserait pour prix de sa course. On peut encore comparer ces re- 
présentations douloureuses & ces duels mortels des deux parts ov les 
adversaires s’embrochent et s’enferrent réciproquement. Ceci tue cela 
et cela tue ceci: Mozart tue ses interprétes, qui le lui rendent bien. 

Voila le résultat général de laybataille. Il y a eu cependant de bril- 
lants épisodes. La merveille Adelina Patti n’a jamais eu et jamais 
mérité plus de succés. Costumée comme un ange (une improvisation 
de Worth!), vive comme un démon, musicienne comme la musique, 
telle s’est montrée Zerlina. Je ne parle oe ny voix ; ce n’est qu’or, 
perles et diamants, on le sait de reste. Mais il faut l’avoir entendue, il 
y a deux ans, cans ce méme Don Juan et l’y retroaver aujourd'hui pour 
apprécier les progrés qu'elle a faits. Son style est devenu plus élevé et 
plus pur. Zerlina est 4 présent son triomphe le plus noble. Od les 
autres succombent, elle a emporté sa plus belle couronne. Le publica 
trés spirituellement pris son parti des mécomptes du reste de la repré- 
sentation en se faisant, pour compenser ce qui manquait au régal, et 
pour remplacer les plats manqués, servir deux fois tout ce qui était ex- 
cellent. Ll a bissé tous les morceaux de Mlle, Patti qui s’est préteé 4 ces 
exigences redoublées avec une bonne grace infatigable et charmante. 
Il a voulu entendre deux fois dire 4 Delle Sedie sa sérénade: “ Deh! 
vieni alla finestra,” le seul morceau du réle de Don Juan, avec le duo 
non moins fameux, “ La ci darem la mano!” qui soit dans les moyens 
de l'habile baryton. Il a passé condamnation sur le reste. Ce n’est 
pas la faute de Mme. de La Grange, que j'aime et que j’honore tant 
pour ma part comme femme et comme artiste, si le trio des masques 4 
absolument manqué son effet. Cette vaillante a eu de beaux élans, 
comme toujours et son grand succts ne lui a pas fait défaut plus qu’a 
Vordinaire. Mais, que faire tout seule? Je ne voudrais rien dire de 
pénible &-un artiste dont j'ai eu souvent plaisir 4 encourager le talent 
dans des réles de sa compétence. Ottavio n'est point le fait de Baragli. 
Avec sa voix tremblottante, c’est vraiment un soutien trop vacillant 
pour les deux dames, Elvi:a et Anna, auxquelles il sert de cavalier. 
Je ne dis rien de]’air: “11 mio tesoro;” mettons qu’il n’a pas été chanté. 
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Le menuet n’a pas été dansé non plus, ou ce qui est pis, n’a pas été 
dansé en mesure. Mascarille et Jodelet, dans les Précieuses ridicules, 
n’ont pas plus de peine a og og ed la cadence des violons lorsqu'ils 
attaquent leur courante, pour les beaux yeux de Cathos et de Madelon. 
On ne doit rien bacler en ce monde, ni un sonnet, ni un menuet, et l’on 
voit trop 4 l’exécution du menuet en question que les danseuses ne sont 
demeurées qu'un quart d’heure a l’étudier. Ona eu sans doute une 
répétition. Il en aurait fallu six, pour le moins, Je suis, monsieur, 
votre fort humble et fort obéissant serviteur, H. de Pens. 


—_—o— 
To Owain Ar’MotrTon, Ese. 


Sir,—Sig. Mario, as Faust, is very unfairly treated by the critics. 
They insist upon praising him. Now I have heard Gounod’s work in 
almost every city where it has ever been performed. 1 love the music, 
and because I love it, I know every note in the opera. And I affirm 
that of all the Fausts I have heard, Giuglini is the best, and Mario 
a the very very worst. Even of the minor theatres abroad, 

have never heard the part so badly sung (with the sole exception of 
the duet trio) as it was by Mario on Thursday night last. I can make 
every allowance for physical infirmity, but I cannot excuse misinter- 

reting music. To cite but one example, the opening phrase of the 
ovely duet, as sung by Mario, was hardly recognisable. How 
differently Mdlle. Lucca sang the same phrase. Pauline Lucca is the 
very best Marguerite that the musical world has ever listened to. I 
thought so when I heard her in Berlin. I think so now more than 
ever. She is the first who ever gained an encore for the Jewel songin 
this country. Faure, to my mind, is magnificent as Mephistopheles. 
I like him better than Attri, on the whole. There are two tenors in 
the Covent Garden company who ought to sing in Faust. I mean, of 
course, Naudin and Wachtel. The former of these gentlemen, would, 
I feel convinced, achieve a great success in the part. The latter, 
could he but gain style, would distance all competitors. In 
conclusion, Sir, can Mr. Gye be aware of the existence of such artists 
as Sig. Mongini, Sig. G. Bettini, Sig. Fraschini, Sig. Carrion, and 
Niemann? hen are we to listen to the exquisite voice of the last 
mentioned world-renowned tenor? 
Your obedient Servant, An OcoastonaL ConREsPponDENT. 


[It is really unfortunate that Mr. Ap’Mutton should have re- 
turned to the Vatican. He would have given ‘“‘An Occasional 
Correspondent” a shake. It may not now be too late.] 

D. PETERS. 





To Owarn Ap’Morton, Esq. 


Sir,—Being a permanent (free list) subscriber to the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, I was of course present at St. Paul last Friday, and 
was better pleased with the performance than any I have yet heard ot 
the work in London. Having been recently at the Vatican, perhaps 

ou can inform me why the gangway of the stalls should gradually 
me small by degrees and anything but beautifully less. I am not 
an obese personage, but my wife, like the rest of her sex, wears a crino- 
line, and complains sadly, and justly, of the « narrdw sway which 
leadeth to destruction” of her skirts, Remedy this, and oblige 
DatnxwaTee Harp. 


[Mr, Ap’Mutton has returned to the Vatican. D. Peters.] 
—_o—_ 

CrrstaL Patace Concerts.—The following was the programme 
for the last concert (Saturday afternoon) :— 

Overture, Figaro—Mozart; Aria, “Ah, fors’ e lui,” Z'raviata—Verdi— 
Malle. Sinico; Capriccio brilliant, (B minor)—Mendelssohn—Pianoforte, Mr. 
Dannreuther ; Serenata, Faust—Gounod—Signor Bossi ; Symphony No. 8, in 
F—Beethoven; Canzone Spagnuola, “La Calesera”— Yradier —Madame 
Rudersdorff; Duet, “La ci darem,” Don Giovanni—Mozart—Madlle. Sinico 
and Signor Bossi; Finale to the Opera of ‘“ Lorelei ”—Mendelssohn—Madame 
Rudersdorff and Chorus; Bolero, ‘“Leggero invisibile” —Arditi—Malle. Sinico ; 
Marche et Cortege, La Reine de Saba—Gounod. A. Manns, Conductor. 

The whole e was heard with delight by an audience 
that nearly filled the concert room. 

New Paituarmonic Society.—The seventh soirée mysicale took 
place at St. James’s Hall. The novelties were a trio for piano, 
violin and violoncello, composed by Miss Alice Mary Smith, which 
was much applauded, and a duet for piano and harp by Dussek, 
well played by Miss Fanny Baker and Mr. T. H. Wright. Messieurs. 
Witt, Wiener, Webb, Aylward and Henseler, assisted as instru- 
mentalists, the singers being Miss Florella Illingworth and Mr. 
Herbert Bond (both members of the new Opera Company), and the 
choir of the society. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


_The series of concerts for 1864-5 began on Friday night (Nov. 26), 
with what, in some respects, may be pronounced the finest perfor- 
mance of Mendelssohn's St. Paul ever heard in London, or, indeed, 
leaving out cig during the Festival, not three months 
since, anywhere in England. ‘The vast improvement in the exe- 
cution of the choruses, of which this great work presents so many 
noble examples, was agreeably felt on the occasion of its revival 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society last season. The singers are 
becoming better and better acquainted with them, and promise 
before long to get them as completely into their heads as the more 
familiar choruses of Elijah, which it should always be borne in 
mind are less intricate as specimens of part-writing, generally less 
elaborate in construction, and thus more accomodating to the voices 
than those in the younger oratorio, The experience of ten years 
sufficed to make of Mendelssohn, with ever-ripening powers, as 
thorough a master of choral writing as Handel, Haydn, or Mozart. 
Happily spared the calamity which afflicted Beethoven, whose later 
v writings (witness the Second Mass and the Choral Symphony 
are far more trying and far less grateful than his earlier ones, he h: 
gradually acquired the art of producing the largest effects with the 
simplest means, This is continually shown in his Elijah, and nowhere 
more surprisingly than in the magnificent quartet with chorus, “ Holy, 
holy.” But to surmount the choral difficulties abounding in St. Paul 
should be regarded in the light of a duty by the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, towards the prosperity and renown of whose 
admirable institution its composer contributed no little ; and that it is 
so regarded may be fairly concluded from the excellent performance of 
last season and the still more excellent performance under notice. 
Out of more than 20 choruses exception could scarcely be taken to 
one; while the chorales, more especially the impressive ‘“ Sleepers 
wake "—the culminating point of the splendid scene of Saul’s conversion 
—and the truly pathetic “To Thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit,” were 
pretty nearly irreproachable. The soft choruses— Happy and blest 
are they,” “How lovely are the messengers,” and “See what 
love hath the Father,” were almost beyond criticism, an opinion 
evidently shared by the audience, who loudly applauded all three, and 
insisted upon a repetition of the second—like its fellows, one of those 
peculiar inspirations characteristic of the genius of Mendelssohn, 
who loved especially to finish and set them off with every grace and 
beauty ‘of detail which taste the most exquisite could suggest and art 
the most consummate devise. Of the grander pieces, such as “ Oh, 
great is the depth” (only surpassed by ‘‘ Thanks be to God,” in 
Elijah) and “ Arise,-shine, for thy light is come” (only equalled by 
“The night is departed,” in the Lobgesang), it is needless to speak. 
These are just the displays in which the “ nearly 700” take particular 
pride; and never were they shouted out with mere enthusiastic fervor 
and unanimity than on the present occasion. But most gratifying of 
all, perhaps, was the extraordinary progress revealed in the delivery of 
“ But our God abideth in Heaven "—which has a touch in it of the 
Handelian majesty ; and “ This is Jehovah’s Temple,” so perpetually 
the subject of unfavourable comment, but now very nigh unimpeach- 
able. To cite other examples would be to set forth a catalogue; 
whereas our intention is merely to record, with general terms of praise, 
a marked instance of improvement in a large body of singers whose 
opportunities for assembling together for the purpose of simultaneous 

ractice are rarer than might be found desirable, and whose diligence 
is therefore all the more commendable. 

The principal solo singers were Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Montem Smith, the last-named gentleman 
acting as deputy for Mr. Sims Reeves, whose indisposition has also 
deprived Her Majesty's Theatre of his services during the A sae 
week, On the whole this was a very effective quartet. ame 
Rudersdorff, an artist of high intelligence and intimately conversant 
with almost every part of importance in the repertory of sacred as well 
as that of secular music, was as zealous and efficient as she never fails 
to be, delivering her many recitatives like a true mistress of lyrical 
declamation and giving her solos—the angelic admonition, “ Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,” and, in another style, the not less serenely beautiful “I 
will sing of Thy great mercies”—with genuine sentiment and 
expression. Miss Julia Elton, to whom the contralio music was 
assigned, afforded entire satisfaction by her careful, correct, and unob- 
trusive style; and so pleased was the audience with her in the 
melodious arioso, “ But the Lord is mindful of His own,” that they 
compelled her to repeat it. As the apostle, Paul, Mr Weiss is no less 
at home than as the prophet, Elijah. To go through either part 
uniformly well is a task of no ordinary responsibility—a task, however, 
to the adequate accomplishment of which Mr. Weiss, not for the first 
time by many, proved himself fully competent. Rarely—to quote a 
single instance—has he imparted more depth of feeling to the pathetic 








| air in which the miraculously converted enemy of Christ’s preachers 
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utters his penitence and entreats for mercy. The tenor music, besides 
the declamatory recitatives of the martyred Stephen, contains one of 
the most graceful and tuneful songs in the oratorio—the so-called 
“cavatina,” “Be thou faithful unto death.” This was exceedingly 
well given by Mr. Montem Smith, and received with great applause, 
not a little of the success being due to the perfect manner in which 
the violoncello obbligato accompaniment was played by Mr. G. Collins. 
In some of the less important music good service was rendered by 
Messrs, C. Henry and Smithson; while the charming little duettino, 
“ Now are we Ambassadors,” was so well sung by Messrs. Montem 
Smith and Weiss, that the audience were almost inclined to imitate 
the example of the audience at the late Birmingham Festival, and 
“encore” it, 

The orchestra was splendid from first to last; and an enthusiastic 
welcome was accorded to Mr. Costa, to whose invaluable aid so much 
of the success of these performances is due. 

The next oratorio (on Friday, December 9) will be Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeeus. 

——)———— 

Mz. Aauriar’s Marinees.—The following was the programme of 
Mr. Aguilar’s last performance of pianoforte music: Sonata in C— 
Aguilar; Andante—Beethoven ; Caprice—Aguilar; “ Evening” and 
“Last Look,” 2 romances—Aguilar; Sonata in D minor—Weber; 
Lieder ohne Worte~Mendelssohn ; “ The stars are brightly beaming ” 
(Transcription)—Aguilar; ‘‘The Blue Bells”—Aguilar; Passe Pied 
and Gigue—J. S. Bach; “The Birds at Sunset” and Valse Brillante 
—Aguilar. * 

Lyons.—M. Paque, the eminent Belgian violoncellist from London, 
has given two concertsat the theatre with great success. The public filled 
every available space, and expressed their satisfaction at Paque’s per- 
formance by applauding him with enthusiasm, Qne of the most 
successful pieces was his fantasia on theme from Rigcletio (accompanied 
by the orchestra), which produced a marked effect. M. Paque also 
played a fantasia on Martha, and a bolero—both of his own composition, 
besides some brilliant variations in the style of Servais, and a caprice 
on Scotch airs, We may hope soon again to hear this talented artist 
in Lyons. 

Royau Gatiery or Intusrration.—The Opera di Camera entertain- 
ment has been brought to a close after a successful season, necessarily 
shortened in order to enable Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. John 
Parry (who have been too long away from the public) to reappear in a 
series of their most popular “ Illustrations.” Their entertainment, 
which commences next Monday evening, will consist of The Rival 

Composers ; The Bard and his Birthday ; and Mr. Parry’s descriptive 
song, ‘ The Sea-side, or Mrs, Roseleaf out of Town.” The selection 
is eminently adapted to display their- talents to the best advantage, 
and will no doubt ensure them a favorable reception till Christmas, 
when we shall have another novelty. 

Beicuton.—The second concert of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
took place on Tuesday evening at the Pavilion. A portion of the 
oratorio of Samson was given. Miss Foster was encored in the air, 
“ Return, O God of Hosts,” Miss Attree, Miss Loader, Mr. Amcombe 
and Mr. Butler were the other solo singers. ‘Ihe band and chorus 
went well except in “ Awake the trumpet.” Mr. Roe presided at the 
organ. Mr. Woodin’s entertainment, given also at the Pavilion last 
week, was successful. Mr, Kennedy and Mr. Land have announced 
their Scottish entertainment on Tuesday and Wednesday evening; 
and Messrs. Potts and Co. have engaged Madame Arabella Goddard to 
give a second recital of Pianoforte music next Saturday. ’ 

Tue Conservative Lanp Socrery.—The twelfth annual meeting 
was held on Tuesday, the 29th November, at Exeter Hall, Viscount 
Ranelagh in the chair, supported by the following directors: Colonel 
Brownlow Knox, M.P., the Hon. and Rev. W. C. Talbot, the Hon. R. 
Bourke, Colonel Augustus Meyrick, Captain Jervis, M.P., Messrs, 
Currie, Holmes, Newcomen, and Winstanley, C. L. Gruneisen 
(secretary). The report stated that the receipts for the year were 
£81,242 15s, 3d., an increase over the previous year of £548 9s. 10d. 
The grand totals were £782,389 18s. 10d. ‘The sale of land £368,800 
13s, 10d. The total withdrawals were £231,487 17s. The society 
has acquired 55 estates in 21 counties, that 21,228 £50 shares had 
been issued, representing £1,061,400, and that the reserve fund was 
now £11,000. A dividend of 5} per cent. was declared. The 
following members of the Board were re-elected: The Earl of Bectirce, 
M.P., the Hon. Robert Bourke, Col. Augustus Meyrick, Sir Lawrence 
Palk, Bart., M.P., and N. Winstanley, Esq. The purchases of the 
Deal Navy Yard, the Sandown estate, Isle of Wight, and the Wood 
Green estate near the Alexandra Park, were announced. The new 
railroad lines were developing several estates both in town and country. 
The society’s claims in the Registration Courts had been generally 
successful. The report was unanimously adopted, and votes of thanks 
were given to the Executive Committee, the auditors, and the officers 
and clerks of the society. 





At Messrs. Purrick & Smpson’s sale of Messrs, Cock, Hutchings, 
and Co.'s copyrights, ‘‘The Ship-boy’s Letter” was knocked down for 
£132, and “ Katey’s Letter” for £210, to Mr. Hutchings. 

Tue C. C. C. Curisry Mixsrrets, who have been attracting large 
audiences to St. James’s Hall during the past month, have announced 
next week as the last of their stay in that locale. Every one should go 
and hear them as they are a very clever troupe. The comic scene 
**Dooral Mac Dill Darrell” creates roars of laughter every night, and 
indeed their whole entertainment is extremely amusing. 

Mapame Votrini at Lisson.—The Chronica dos Theatros writing of 
Madame Volpini as Gilda in Rigoletto says :—‘‘ Madame Volpini is the 
most charming and seductive Gilda we have ever seen at the Teatro 
de S. Carlos. Beautifal in person, full of talent, indeed, we may say 
of genius, her flashing eyes, her ardent and youthful ‘spirit, make her 
the veritable impersonation of the ill-used, passionate and unhappy 
daughter of Rigoletto, Her silvery and sympathetic voice has all the 
freshness of the rose on a lovely summer morning, Her ardent 
nature, born under the burning sun of Spain, and born of a race with 
whose blood is mingled that of Arabia, Madame Volpini possesses the 
power of feeling her art, and imparting it to the public ina way that 
elevates and renders it sublime. 

Anorent Musica, Instruments.—The Quebec Chronicle describes 
two violins and a violoncello, recently sold by the nuns of the General 
Hospital in that city. They are the oldest musical instruments in 
Canada, and were imported many years before the conquest of that 
Province. They were used in the convent choir long before the 
appearance of organs or pianos in the new world ; and the violins seem 
to have been originally used as viols or seven-stringed instruments. 
Their form as well as that of the violoncello, is peculiarin the extreme, 
and highly suggestive of their antiquity. They appear to be in very 
good condition notwithstanding their age. ‘The violoncello bears the 
maker’s name, “ Nichals Bertrand, a Paris,” with the date “1720,” 
One of the violins is marked “ Fait par Caroly—1784,” and another 
bears the name “ Villaume— Demivicaud—1743.” 

Yorx.—The first concert of the York Choral Society was given in 
the Festival Concert Room, on Wednesday last, the selection being 
Mendelssohn's oratorio, Zlijah, which was produced in very good style, 
The principal vocalists were Miss Fitton, Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Newall, 
Mrs, Gill, Mr, Pattinson, tenor, and Mr. David Lambert, bass. Mr. 
Shaw was leader, and Mr. Hopkinson, as usual, filled the post of con- 
ductor. Mr. Lambert’s voice told well in the recitatives and airs 
allotted to Elijah, and Mr. Pattinson sang the tenor airs creditably. 
Miss Fitton gave some of her pieces with good effect. The choruses were 
well done, 2nd the instrumentalists got through their work in a 
praiseworth, cianner. It was evident that much care and patience had 
been exerci... by Mr. Hopkinson in the rehearsals. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Morray (Albemarle Street).—‘ The Music of the most Ancient Nations,” by Carl 
Engel. 





Adhertisements, 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
from ‘the throat, * 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persian, 

Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen fully establish its great virtues 


No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 








Just Published, price 2s., 


“MAIBLUMCHEN” 


(THe LittLe May FLoweR), 
MELODY 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Comrosep sy FRANZ ROSENFELD. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





HEN, FAREWELL, WE PART FOR EVER. 
Mr. ALFRED MELLon’s last Ballad. Sung by Mdlle, Cartorra Parti at his 
Concerts, Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


Published by Boosey & Co., 28, Holles Street. 


NDREW’S NEW ANTHEM FOR CHRISTMAS, 
“The Earth is the Lord’s;” to Subscribers, 3s, Names now received at 
Andrew's Music Repository, Manchester, 
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CHAPPELL & Co.'s 


IN Ei VW 


Musical Publications, 
KENILWORTH, 


NOW READY, 


The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H. F. Cuortey, Esq. Music 
composed by Arnraur Sutuivay. Price complete 12s. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY :— 


I have Slept beneath the Water - 2s. 6d. 
Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 


IamaRulerontheSea - - Qs. 6d. 


Sung by Mr. SanTLEy. 


DUET—How sweet the ee 
Sleeps - - 3s. Od. 


Sung by Mr. Cumminas and aaate ernanee 


A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 2s. Od. 
A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - - 2s. Od. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES FROM 


“FAUST.” 


Calleott’s Beauties of Faust, 1&2 





each -- 5s. Od. 
Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, Duets 

each - - 6s. Od. 
Callcott’s Sirnesn Scane, con- 

taining the Celebrated “ Old 

Men’s Chorus,’ asa Duet- - 3s. Od. 
Callcott's Soldier's Chorus - - 3s. Od. 


As performed in the Opera. Duet 3s. 6d, 
Osborne’s Grand Concertante Duet 
fortwo Pianofortes - - - 8s. Od. 
Osborne's Grand Concertante for 
two Performers on one Pianoforte 6s. Od. 


Benedict's Morceau de Salon - 4s, Od. 
Favarger Fantasia - - = 4s. 0d. 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique - - 4s, Od. 


CHAPPHLII & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 








KUHE’S 


\ 
| | 
| 
” - y 


Lia 
Thurigienne 


VOLASLLED 


\FOR 


The Pianoforte 


PRICE 4s. 





Duncan Davison & Co. 
244, REGENT STREET. 
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BENEDICT'S 


EW PIEGE, 
ADream of 
the Past. 


NOCTURNE, 


FOR THE 


PLANOFORTE, 


PRICE 4s. 














ASHDOWN & PARRY. 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 








Now Ready, the Music from 


J. L. HATTON’S 


NEW OPERA 


Lovers Ransom 


Performed with remarkable success at Covent “Garden 
Theatre. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We are particularly glad to record the success of Mr. Hatton’s opera, Rose, or 
Love's Ransom, produced on Saturday night at Covent Garden. We stated unre- 
servedly our opinion that Helvetiyn was a quasi-failure, and we have been justified by 
the result. The directors of the English Opera Company deserve great credit for 
speedily making another venture, instead of forcing upon the public an uncongenial 
work, Helvellyn was an ambitious failure; Rose is an unpretentious success, We 
do but record two facts, which we leave to ‘speak for themselves. It is scarcely fair 
to the composer to express a decided opinion on a new opera after a single hearing. 
We may be allowed, however, to state a general impression, that the flowing melo- 
dies which abound are attractive enough to secure for the work immediate attention, 
and that the exquisite orchestration cannot fail to sustain the interest thus early 
excited. Mr. Hatton has produced so many charming part songs, that-we were quite 
prepared to find his choruses and concerted pieces admirably written, alike grateful 
to singers and listeners ; but we were surprised by the masterly manner in which the 
whole work is instrumented from end to end.—Daily Telegraph. 


Our general oueermay’ is simply this, that Mr. Hatton is a musician of rare gifts 
and acquirements; that he owns a strong and legitimate sympathy with the great 
works of the masters whose art he follows, and possesses, moreover, a commyand over 
technical means, the resources without which not even the simplest thought can be 
artistically expressed, which many more composers cannot lay just claim to. 
Wich all our knowledge of, and love for, the best of the best which all countries have 
hitherto produced, we own that a great ‘many pieces in .“* Love’s Ransom" pleased 
us very much, and that its author is entitled | to rank with the ablest whom modern 
musical England, with all its foreign learning, native inspiration, almost hopeless 
ambition, and heart-sickening war with ignorance and prejudice, has shown to the 
world.—Morning Post, 


The most brilliant success yet achieved by the. Royal English Opera Company it 
is our pleasant office now briefly to report. In very truth, the scenes of enthusiasm 
and the sounds of triumph from which we have escaped only a very short time before 
we must be at press, have left us in a state of comparative bewilderment, which un- 
fits us for the grave obligations of our office. Rose, or Love's Ransom—composed by 
a@ gentleman whose instincts for melody and mastery of the laws of his art are 
second to none of his Engtish contemporaries, and who, though he has done enough 
to create several reputations, has yet done so little as almost to compromise his own 
—is, if we mistake noi, a work not only likely to become popular with fhe masses, 
but entitled to the earnest respect of connoisseurs, The whole production is marked 


.by a freshness, a freedom, a spontaneity, and an unction, if we may use ‘the word, 


in which the anatomist migh* discover faults, but to the fascination and force of 
which the ordinary hearer will find it impossible hot to yield.—Sunday Times. 





THE VOCAL MUSIC 


May be had separately, the principal Songs, &c., being the following :— 
Gentle flower, can’st thou tell—Ballad, 3! y Madame Lemmens 
Sherrington ° 
O, blessed rom that giveth rest —Reverie, sung by Madame ‘Lemmens 
Sherrin: 
Alas! they say that time is fleet-—Duet, sung by Madame "Lemmens 
Sherrington and Mr. G. Perren ... ee se ee 
My own native vale—Song, sung by Miss Poole eee 
Farewell, farewell, my mountain life—Ballad, sung by Mr. G. Perren 
Free as the mountain air—Hunter's Song, sung by Mr. G. Perren 
I always feared a married life—Song, sung by Mr. H. Corri .. eee 
Recruiting is my trade—Captain’s Song, sung by Mr. Aynsley Cook... 
The Opera complete for voice and Pianoforte, bound, 21s. 
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Also various 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
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BOOSEY & Co. Holles Street, London. 
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